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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


Professor Hajime Nakamura has written two works on the subject 


of the life of the historical Buddha: 


1) Gétama Budda (Kyoto: Hēzēkan, 1958) 
Part I: Gētama Budda no Shēgai 
(Life of Gotama Buddha) 225 pp. 
Part II: Shakuson o Shitau Hitobito 
(Followers of Šākyamuni) 112 pp. 
2) Gotama Budda (Tokyo: Shunjūsha, 1969) 
Eleventh volume of Nakamura Hajime Senshi 574 pp. 


His second study is one of the most definitive scholarly works on the 
subject today. However, due to reasons of cost and the more generalized 
American interest, at this time we are presenting the translation of the 
first half of his earlier work, which offers in essence a synopsis of the 
later study. Some minor changes have been made on behalf of the 
western audience. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As an historical character and master of mankind, what kind of life 
did Gotama Buddha live and what did he preach? Possibly some in- 
dividuals may object to calling Gotama Buddha a master of mankind, 
maintaining that he may be a master for Buddhists, but not for others. 
However, in today's world a great great gulf has risen between tradi- 
tionally affiliated religions and personal faith or life-view. For instance 
in Japan, there are many who perform rituals simply because their family 
belongs to a certain sect or denomination of Buddhism, while their own 
personal thoughts are far removed. A number of Americans admit that 
there is a similar tendency in the United States to attend church services 
primarily to fulfill social pressures. In such situations, the individual 
who hopes to establish his own perspective in life, regardless of tradi- 
tional religious affiliation, will seek to learn or challenge the teachings 
and ideas of the ancient philosophers and thinkers. As long as such a 
trend continues to gain popularity, many who are not traditionally 
Buddhist will attempt to listen to the teachings of Sakyamuni. 

My beliefs in this regard were confirmed when the Indian govern- 
ment held their 2500 year memorial service for the Buddha, which was 
conducted by Hindus as well as Moslems and it was possible to observe 
the participation of so many non-Buddhists. To respond to such spiritual 
concern, it is imperative to clarify in a proper scholarly manner what 
activities the historical personality called Gotama engaged in and what 
this man preached. 

There are a number of books available dealing with the life of 
Sakyamuni and some may question why this endeavour has to be 
repeated. The fact is that there have been so many requests for a 
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new and fresh biography of Sikyamuni, that we might wonder why? 

In the past, numerous biographies of the Buddha were composed, 
and the works of contemporary scholars are all more of less based upon 
these earlier biographies. For example, European scholars works are 
generally derived from the introduction to the Nidāna-kathā a Pāli 
Jātaka, since that is one of the most complete forms of a biography of 
the Buddha; however it is considered to have been written by Buddha- 
ghosa during the fifth century, already more than 1,000 years after the 
time of the Buddha thus it's historical reliability is questionable. An 
older biography possessing an organized form is the Buddhacarita com- 
posed by the Buddhist poet A$vaghosa (2nd century), but as even this 
was written centuries after the time of the historical Buddha, its his- 
torical reliability is doubtful. Still older biographies can be found in 
Buddhist Hybrid-Sanskrit materials such as the Mahāvastu and Lalita- 
vistara, also Chinese texts such as the Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching, 
Kuo-ch ü-hsien-tsai-yin-kuo-ching, | Fu-pen-hsing-chi-ching, Chung-hsii-mo- 
ho-ti-ching, Fu-pen-hsing-ching and Chung-pen-ch i-ching. Since the content 
of these works involves so many legendary-mythological elements we 
have difficulty in assessing historical facts while Šākyamuni is super- 
humanized and even deified, thus they are reminiscent of fairy tales and 
readers are bound to be confused. 

Some scholars attempt to find a reflection of the Buddha's biography 
in the descriptions found in the sutras. For example the tradition of the 
“Seven Buddhas of the Past’ is found in the Pāli Mahāpadāna Suttanta 
and its Chinese eguivalent. Here the biography of Vipassin Buddha is 
presented in an extremely detailed form that closely resembles later 
period biographies of Sakyamuni. Due to such similarity, it is possible 
to theorize that Sakyamuni's biography influenced the biography of 
Vipassin Buddha, but on the other hand the reverse is logically con- 
ceivable as well. In other words, it is possible that the story of the Seven 
Buddhas of the Past may have come into existence first and subsequently 
influenced the biography of Sakyamuni. It is also unclear to what extent 
these stories are based upon fact or fictionalized. 

Then how is it possible to create a true image of Gotama as an his- 
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torical personality rather than a mythological figure? It might not have 
been the true desire of the authors of the early biographies, nor for that 
matter of the historical Buddha himself, to clarify the historical and 
factual life of Gotama. But contemporary man, leading a life based upon 
the need to differentiate between fact and fiction, must undertake the 
process of separation whether he relishes the task or not. 

How then can we reveal the true life of Gotama as an historical per- 
sonality rather than as the mythological Sakyamuni? 

1) The first approach should be to employ the methodology of 
modern textual criticism. We have to recognize the fact that the so- 
called sacred canons of religion are actually by-products of history and 
the formation of those scriptures was based upon the historical develop- 
ment of thought. Thus we must rely upon the most ancient scriptures 
rather than those of later formulation. And even among the so-called 
ancient scriptures, we should base our investigation upon the oldest 
sections. From such a standpoint, we will select the Pāli texts (suttas) 
first among the Early Buddhist canon, rather than the forementioned 
various biographical scriptures, and among these Early Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the last two chapters of the oldest known work, the Sutta-nipāta, 
as well as many of the gatha of that text must be emphasized. To date 
textual criticism methodology has considerably progressed and since 
the Japanese academic community is most advanced in this field, we 
will utilize their accomplishments. 

2) Although the forementioned oldest sections of the Buddhist canon 
are relatively free of mythological elements and the superhumanization 
or deification of Sakyamuni, such factors are not totally absent. As long 
as we have to rely upon written documents, the non-mythological 
Šākyamuni is almost impossible to discover. In order to bypass such 
limitations and reach the historical man, we have to rely upon solid 
proof—namely, archeological materials. If we can use the knowledge 
procured through actual visits to the historical sites of the Buddha, we 
may be able to achieve a considerably reliable historicity. In a country 
like India, where documented records cannot be relied upon, this method- 


ology is most crucial. 
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3) During the time before Gotama Buddha and his contemporary 
period in India, many written collections were made, to be more specific: 
the Vedic Canon (including the Upanisads) came into being prior to Bud- 
dhism, the Jain canon, Epics like the Mahābhārata and also various codes. 
Although their present form is of relatively late date, these texts contain 
many extremely ancient elements. When we compare them in general 
with Buddhist texts the differences are considerable. However, when we 
compare the oldest parts of the Buddhist canon with the most ancient 
sections of the Jain canon, Epic poems or Upanisads, we are astonished 
by the similarities, in contrast to comparison in their present complete 
form. It is not an overstatement to claim that they can be directly linked 
and scarcely any differences exist. This fact, although it has not yet been 
discussed in the academic world, is extremely significant. Thus if we 
compare the oldest sections of the Buddhist texts with almost indistin- 
guishable non-Buddhist texts and yet are able to isolate certain differ- 
ences, then we truly may be able to illuminate the historical significance 
of Sakyamuni as a man. 

Adopting such methodology, even if we fail to recreate the precise 
Gotama Buddha as an historical personality, we can at least approach 
as near as possible within modern limitations. To portray the life of an 
historical personality faultlessly is impossible even in the contemporary 
age since the biographer's evaluation and criticism are always added 
factors; therefore it is even more difficult in dealing with a great religious 
figure who lived 2,500 years ago. With such an understanding in mind, 
I would like to proceed with this study based upon the foregoing meth- 
odology. 

As previously mentioned, all the so-called biographies of the Buddha 
came into being generations after the time of Gotama. The oldest por- 
tions of the Buddhist scriptures do not contain sections which might 
be considered a biography of the Buddha. Events related to the life of 
Šākyamuni are merely mentioned fragmentally, since the Buddha's im- 
mediate disciples did not concern themselves with Sikyamuni's bio- 
graphy. 

In the case of Christianity, the difference is apparent for the Christian 
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scriptures of the New Testament are descriptions of the life of Christ. 
Concerning this point the German scholar Oldenberg stated: “Incidents 
comparable to the life of persecution (passiongeschichte) of the New Testa- 
ment do not exist in the death and life of the Buddha. For the perfected 
man (Tathagata), truly the arising (geschehen) did not exist, and suffering 
no longer existed.”* Certainly in the life of Gotama, persecution based 
upon personal hatred (for example Devadatta) was present, but persecu- 
tions arising from political pressures were not. On the surface his life 
was extremely serene and thus persecution lacked a profound significance. 
But more importantly, in the general Indian as well as Buddhist way 
of thinking, there is a tendency to emphasize universal law rather than 
independent existents. The Buddhists themselves emphasized the eter- 
nally universal Dharma and as a result, the individual acts of Gotama 
as an historical personality were hidden within mythological symbolism 
and imagination. 
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Chapter I: BIRTH 


I. Historical Setting 


In ancient India as well as Southern Asia and the western countries, 
it became an accepted practice to refer to the founder of Buddhism as 
‘the Buddha’. This was first translated phonetically into Chinese as i 
(fu), later becoming BEE (fu-t’o), which was transmitted to Japan. "Bud- 
dha’ signified ‘the Enlightened One’ or ‘one who realizes the truth’, 
and Tibetans translated it as saris rgyas denoting a ‘purified and matured 
man’. 

In other words this term was a general noun indicating the ideal ex- 
istence in Buddhism rather than a proper noun, thus there is no problem 
in having numerous Buddhas, in fact there is the possibility of an in- 
finite number. When reference is made to the historical founder of Bud- 
dhism, the name Gotama is used. This usage can be found in the most 
ancient Buddhist scriptures and is popular among western scholars. 
‘Gotama’ refers to the family to which the historical Buddha belonged. 

In Japan the Buddha is popularly called Oshaka-sama as well as Shaka 
(Skt. Sakya). Sakya refers to the tribe in which the founder of Bud- 
dhism was born, therefore it is appropriate to call him Shakuson (Sakya- 
muni) referring to a ‘sage born of the Sakya tribe’. 

It is recorded in the ancient scriptures that Gotama Buddha was born 
in the Sakya tribe,? and there is no doubt of this fact judging from the 
inscriptions on the relinquary found in Piprahwa. Strictly speaking Sakya 
is the name of his affiliated jāti (tribal lineage).* There are instances when 
Sakyamuni is also called Sakyaputta,® indicating a person born of the 
Sakya tribe.* This is comparable to Mahavira, the founder of Jainism 
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being called Nātaputta (a child of Nāta) as he was born of that tribe. 
The root šākya means “one who possesses power”, and probably relates 
to the fact that the tribe was powerful in the region. 

The historical Buddha is called Šākyamuni in reference to his birth 
in the Šākya tribe;? however this title rarely appears in the ancient 
scriptures, although the fact that he was born in the Šākya tribe is con- 
firmed by archeological inscriptions.* 

Probably from an early period in Buddhism, Sakyamuni was con- 
sidered as a descendent of King Okkāka or Iksvāku.” From the time of 
India's oldest canon, the Rg Veda,* Iksvāku was considered to be the 
name of a king or hero of the Vedic canon.’ This name is transliterated 
in Chinese Buddhist texts as HE (King of sugar cane) as iksu in San- 
skrit denotes “sugar cane’. Scholars theorize that the Iksvaku family were 
originally royalty belonging to the Pūru tribe. They must have reigned 
along the upper Indus or upper Ganges river, but Epic poems of later 
periods such as the Ramayana and Puranas consider Iksvaku as the an- 
cestor of the dynasty that ruled the state of Košala, in particular the city 
of Ayojjha (Ayodhya). This dynasty claimed descent from the sun.!? 

In the Puránas, Pasenadi or Prasenajit, the King of Košala and con- 
temporary of Šākyamuni is also considered to be a descendent of Iksvāku 
and a geneological lineage is provided. Even in the Jain canon, a king 
named Iksvāku frequently appears as a holy ruler of the past. 

We are not certain to what racial stock the Šākya tribe belonged. In 
the past when the British historian Vincent Smith claimed that “Sakya- 
muni probably was a Mongoloid by birth and must have come from a 
mountain people like the Gúrkhas with Mongoloid as well as Tibetan 
characteristics", he shocked western scholars and was ridiculed. But 
if the Sakya tribe was Nepalese, it is possible that they belonged to a 
non-Āryan race. Personally, upon meeting Nepalese, I find their features 
peculiarly resemble Japanese rather than the general Indian population. 
The origins of the Japanese are uncertain, but scholars recognize the 
similarity of the Japanese language to the Ural-Altaic language family. 
Pahārī, the Nepalese language has considerable Indo-Aryan linguistic 
influences but originally belonged to the Tibet-Burmese language family. 
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Although the Japanese, Koreans, Mongolians, Tibetans, Nepalese and 
Burmese are not a homogeneous race, it cannot be denied that they pos- 
sess certain racial similarities. It is thus an interesting thought that the 
Buddha might be somewhat linked to the Japanese. 

There are numerous unsolved problems concerning the racial back- 
ground of the Sakya tribe, however, its geneological origin falls into 
the Āryan tradition of mythology, thus it culturally must have been 
guite Indian in character. If we assume that the myth of their geneology 
actually related to the formation of their tribe, it is possible that the 
Šākya tribe differed from Nepalese in general and might have been an 
Aryan people. If this assumption is correct, then the generally accepted 
belief that Sākyamuni was an Indian is appropriate. 

According to the American anthropologist, Dr. G. T. Bowles, who 
engaged in study in India and Nepal, natives of the Tarāi basin are 
generally Aryan people and anthropologically are of Mediterranean 
stock, there are only sporadic incidents of Mongoloids in that region. 
It is possible that a similar situation existed two thousand some years 
ago. 

The Sakya tribe lived in Nepal in the foothills of the Himalayas and 
were vassals for a long period of the King of Ko£ala.!? As the words of 


Sakyamuni appear in ancient verse. 


In the foothills of the snowy mountains (Himālayas), there live a 
people, residents of the state of Koala, who are prosperous and 
courageous.1? 


Probably they were vassals of Kosala (approximate to modern Oudh), 
paying tribute, but it is quite possible that they were a different people 
from the residents of Košala proper. A sad destiny awaited the Sakya 
tribe as they were eventually annihilated by the powerful Košala state. 

In those days the Sakya probably were diligent and thus created an 
affluent life. Hsüan-tsang in his travelogue the Ta-T"'ang-hsi-yü- chi 
makes reference to Kapilavatthu and writes: "the land is rather fertile 
and sowing is done at the (appropriate) time, changes (of the four 
seasons) are orderly, and the customs (of the residents) are refined". * 
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He also recorded that the periphery of the area was over four thousand 
Li (#).15 (equivalent to over 1,800 kilometers). During the medieval 
period, the area declined but from the last century production is said 
to have increased. 

The statement of ‘possessing wealth’ in the earlier verse appears to be 
factual. In this region even today they cultivate rice and in those days 
must have already commenced rice cultivation. This is rather clear since 
Šākyamuni's father was named Suddhodana (pure rice). Besides, the 
area was geographically located as an intermediary between the plains 
of the Ganges and the mountain regions of the various states, such a 
location must have been commercially advantageous. 

In ancient poetic verses Gotama Buddha is frequently referred to as 
Adiccabandhu (a man of the sun tribe)! and this was appropriately 
translated into Chinese as Jih-chung. This was his gotta (family lineage),!* 
and it was one of the families within the Sakya tribe. The myth of 
considering royal families as descendents of the sun was not limited to 
the Indian tradition. Japanese mythology also related the ancestor of the 
Imperial line (Amaterasu-O-Mikami) to the sun as did certain American 
Indian myths. We can imagine that just as the Japanese took pride in 
the solar myth describing the origin of their Imperial family, the Indian 
Buddhists shared similar feelings in considering this group of the Sakya 
tribe to be descended from the sun. The Indian epic poems contain ex- 
amples of myths describing the descent of mankind from the sun.!* 

The Buddhist textual description claiming the King of the Šākyas 
as a descendent of the sun as well as of King Iksvāku is derived from 
a rather general Indian tradition. Despite the fact that the Sakyas were 
vassals of Košala, they could claim geneology identical to the King of 
Košala and in this area considered themselves equal in rank. 

In some cases the gotta (family lineage) was considered to be Gotama,!? 
which means "most excellent or distinguished cow'. The concept of 
venerating cows is present in the Vedic canon and can be traced even 
further back in the Indus culture. Based upon such thought, the name 
of a hermit Gotama or Gautama appears in the Vedic canon. Also 
Mahāvīra, the founder of Jainism, was often known to preach to a man 
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named Gotama, hence the family name falls within the general Indian 
tradition. 

Since Suddhodana, the name of Šākyamuni's father, denotes “pure 
rice” the Chinese Buddhist scriptures translated it as Ching-fan-wang. In 
later texts Suddhodana is called rajan (king),?° however he is not called 
Maharaja (great king). This indicates that he was probably the ruler of a 
limited region but not of a great state. As a result of later idealization, 
he was called ‘the great king of pure rice’. Some scholars maintain that 
Suddhodana was merely an elected ruler since the Sakya tribe was a 
republic, but such a theory requires further investigation. 

Sakyamuni’s mother’s name was Maya and since the names of both 
parents appear in quite ancient Buddhist texts,? we can assume they 
are factual. Tradition states that the Lady Māyā protected Šākyamuni 
within her body and after her death enjoyed the bliss of the deva heavens.?? 
In later scriptures she was called devi (queen).?* 

Traditionally, the personal name of Sakyamuni appears as Siddhattha 
or Siddhartha, which means 'to accomplish the objective” or “achieve 
the goal. The only problem regarding this name is that it does not 
appear in early texts,** hence the question arises whether it could have 
been a fictionalization of later generations. But since there is no specific 
other name presented to replace it, we have no positive reason to reject 
the tradition. 

Since Sakyamuni was born into a royal family, he is considered to 
be of the kéatriya caste and said to have been “born in a house of k$a- 
triya”.25 (such a royal birth is also found in the case of Mahavira, founder 
of Jainism). Furthermore, later texts place an increased emphasis upon 


the excellence of Gotama's geneology: 


Truly the devout Gotama on his mother's side as well as his father's 
is of proper birth, of pure descent even back through seven genera- 
tions, this is the case and on no point can there be reproach**. 


The Sakyan capital city was a town (pura) called Kapilavatthu (Skt. 
Kapilavastu).?? In those days, nagara?? was the designation for the largest 
cities and since that title was not used, it probably was not very large. 
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As Buddhism gained popularity, the city drew attention as the native 
home of Sakyamuni,?? thus in later texts it is referred to as a nagara 
city or rājādhanī (capital city).?° Estimating the location from the pilgrim 
Hsüan-tsang's Ta-T ang-hsi-yii-chi, the city must be the modern Tilaua 
kot of the Tarai area in present Nepal.* In the seventh century when 
Hsüan-tsang visited there, the city was completely in ruins and the size 
could not be estimated, but the place measured 14 or 15 li in periphery 
(equivalent to more than 5 kilometers) and had been constructed of 
brick. The question is whether the ruins he saw actually belonged to the 
palace of Gotama Buddha. 


2. Birth: Time and Place 


The garden of Lumbini is the well-known birthplace of Sakyamuni 
and ancient verse confirms this, stating: "at the village of the Šākya 
tribe in the area of Lumbini”.* Since King Ašokas inscription was 
found in this region, we can assume it to be an historical fact. in the 
village of Padariya, near the border of Nepal approximately 8 kilometers 
northeast of Dulha in the district of Basti, there is a temple called Rum- 
mindei? where a stone pillar erected by King Ašoka was excavated 
bearing the following inscription: 


The benevolent-faced King (Asoka), beloved by the gods, visited 
this place personally twenty years after his coronation and wor- 
shipped, as here the Buddha Sakyamuni was born. He ordered a 
stone wall to be constructed around the site and erected this stone 
pillar (to commemorate) the birth of the Bhagavat. He declared 
the village of Lummini? exempt from taxation and only required 


to pay one-eighth (of their yield). 


In comparatively later texts, pilgrimages to Lumbini were encour- 
aged,* and according to King Asoka's legend, he had been persuaded 
personally to make a pilgrimage by the high priest Upagupta. When 
Hsiiang-tsang visited the site, he recorded that a statue of a horse stood 
atop the stone pillar. Even today pilgrimages are made to Lumbini and 
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the government of Nepal allows pilgrims to enter the country without 
a visa. 

Since the events at Lumbini have been confirmed by inscription and 
other archeological findings, it is quite likely that other facts related in 
the ancient verses are also historically true. But the question arises: 
"what was the actual date of the birth of Sikyamuni? Between 1956-7 
various south Asian nations such as Šrī Lanka (Ceylon), India, Burma, 
Thailand, Laos and Cambodia conducted services on a grand scale com- 
memorating the passing of 2,500 years since his death, in accord with 
the Southern Buddhist tradition that considers the Nirvana of Sakya- 
muni to be 544 B.C. If we adopt the universally accepted tradition that 
Šākyamuni lived to the age of eighty, then his birthdate would be 
624 B.C. 

There is no problem in accepting this date as a conventional agree- 
ment among Buddhists of the world, however there exist many acade- 
mic problems. In the first place, the legendary tradition of these dates 
cannot be traced back earlier than the mid-eleventh century A.D., 
while particularly in Šri Lanka, there has been a long custom of con- 
sidering the death of Sakyamuni to have occurred in 483 B.c.* Scholars, 
through the investigation of a variety of sources have presented numerous 
death-date hypotheses such as the years 544, 484, 483, 482, 478 and 477.* 
Dr. Takakusu Junjiró established the date of Sakyamuni’s birth as 566 
B.C. and death as 486 B.C., according to the Southern tradition based 
upon the chung-sheng-tien-chi transmitted to China by Samghabhadra." 
However, the Southern tradition presents a number of problems and 
scholars have begun to make comparison with the many Northern 
traditions, thus calculating the death of Sakyamuni at dates such as 388, 
380, 370 and 368 B.c. Dr. Ui Hakuju concluded after meticulous study 
that the birthdate was 466 and death-date 386 B.c.* The basis of his 
estimate was the reign of King Ašoka, but since Ašoka's reign has 
been slightly changed due to later findings, this author, in the traditiou 
of Dr. Ui's arguments, would now consider the birthdate to be 463 
and death-date as 383 B.c.? 

Among the various scholars, approximately a one hundred year dif- 
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ference has developed in calculating the dates of the Buddha. Yet if we 
consider the history of ancient India, it is quite remarkable to have dating 
theories fall into such a limited difference of merely one century. This 
fact indicates that the historicity of the individual known as Gotama 
Buddha has been well established and recognized by scholars. 

The date of Sikyamuni's birth appears in the texts as February 8 
since Hstiang-tsang recorded that it was the custom in India to consider 
it as either the 8th or 15th day of the latter half of the month Vaisakha.!^ 
However the T'ai-tzu-shui-ying-pen-ch'i-ching sutra and Fu-so-hsin-tsan*? 
regard the 8th day of the fourth month as the birthdate and this has been 
accepted in Japan. Most likely the Chinese translators considered Vaisakha 
to be the fourth month, but since in the Indian calendar, Vaisakha is 
regarded as the second month of the year, there are occasions when it is 
translated as the 8th day of the second month as well.!? These views all 
originated from later legends. 


3. Ancient Legends Surrounding the Birth 


Legends of later periods relate that Šākyamuni descended from the 
Tusita heaven to enter the womb of Lady Maya. This incident can even 
be found in the oldest texts such as follows: 


The venerable Sāriputta stated:— neither has before been seen by 
me, nor has anyone heard of such an eloquent master descended 
from the Tusita heaven.” 


The descending Šākyamuni is termed a bodhisattva (man who seeks 
Enlightenment)? and he also was believed to have ridden upon a six- 
tusked elephant.* The Nālaka Sutta* of the Sutta-nipāta records the 
prophecy made by the hermit Asita regarding the future of Šākyamuni 
at the time of his birth in the following manner: 


The hermit Asita at the time of his mid-day rest, saw the thirty 
gods (or thirty three) in the enjoyment of bliss, wearing purified 
robes, take and respectfully salute Indra with their robes. 
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The mid-day rest in this instance refers to the period after the meal, 
which was commonly a time of meditation. 


Observing the joyous dancing gods, the hermit respectfully asked: 
— What is the reason for the extreme happiness of the gods, why 
do they wave their robes? 


Even when there was an encounter between the Asura and gods, 
with victory for the gods and defeat for the Asura, there was never 
such rejoicing that even the hair on their bodies rose. What rare 
event have the gods seen to bring them such delight? 


They shout and sing, play music, clap their hands and dance. I 
request you, O' venerable ones, who reside atop Mt. Sumeru, to 
please answer my question, as soon as possible. 


In response the gods replied: 


The bodhisattva (future Buddha), incomparable wondrous treasure, 
is born for the benefit and peace of mankind into the human world 
at the village of the Sakya tribe in the place of Lumbini. This is 
the reason why we are pleased and extremely joyous. 


The most excellent of all sentient beings, the foremost man, the 
bull of men, supreme of all living creatures will ultimately turn 
the wheel (of the Dhamma) in the forest that is called the place 
(where) hermits gather—just like the victorious roar of the lion 
as it defeats the beasts. 


The hermit Asita heard the voice (of the gods) and hurriedly returned 
(to the human world). Then he approached the palace of King Sud- 
dhodana and sat there and spoke to the Sakya tribe:— Where is 
the prince, I would like to see him.” 


Thus the Sakyas showed Asita the child, shining like gold crafted 
by a skilled smith in a forge, with a noble face glowing in hap- 
piness. 


Seeing the child glowing like flame, purer than the king of stars 


(the moon) in the sky, and illuminating like the autumn sun free 
of clouds, he was joyous and obtained great happiness. 
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The gods held a parasol in the sky with many spokes and a thousand 
circles, and waved fans with golden handles, however, those who 
held the parasol and fans were not visible. 


The hermit with the tied hair by the name of Kanhasiri (Asita) 
received into his arms with joy the child like a golden ornament 
wrapped in a russet blanket, held under the white parasol. 


And holding the bull child of the Sakya tribe, he who was well 
versed in the Vedas and facial symbols, examined (the unique ap- 
pearance) and with joy in his mind raised his voice saying,— this 
is the supreme man, foremost among men.’ 


Then the hermit thought of his own future and in silence wept; 
seeing this Sakyas asked the hermit: ‘Is there an obstacle for our 
prince?’ 


Observing the Sakyas anxiety, the hermit said: ‘I am not concerned 
about unlucky signs for the prince, he will have no obstacles, for 
he is not a normal child, keep this in mind. 


‘This prince will reach the heights of true Enlightenment, he will 
see the utmost purity and benefit many, because of his compassion, 
he will turn the wheel of the Dhamma and his pure actions will 


be widely spread.’ 


‘However, I do not have much remaining life in this world, in 
the middle, death will overcome me and I shall not hear the Dhamma 
of this man of incomparable power, this is why I am in bitter grief 
and suffering.” 


That man of pure practice (the hermit Asita) having given great 
joy to the Sakyas, left the palace and out of concern for his nephew 
(Nalaka) encouraged him to follow the Dhamma of the man (Bud- 
dha) of incomparable power. 


'In future, when you hear the rumour that there is a Buddha, who 
has achieved Enlightenment and walked the path of the Dhamma, 
then go inquire about his teaching and practice pure deeds under 
that Bhagavat.’ 
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Instructed by this holy man who could see utmost purity in the 
future, with a mind of concern for others, Nālaka, who had ac- 
cumulated various good works, lived controlling his senses, looking 
forward to the Victor (Buddha). 


Hearing the news that the excellent Victor was turning the wheel 
of the Dhamma, and realizing the instruction of Asita, he saw the 
hermit (Buddha) the supreme man of practice, became joyous and 
inquired of that holy man the utmost of sacred practices. 


Thus it states: “the gāthā of introduction ended.” This is followed by 


Nālaka's conversation with the Tathāgata. 


T have faithfully understood the words of Asita's instruction, thus 
O' Gotama, I ask of you, the man who has accomplished all things 
(Bhagavat).' 


I became a monk wishing to practice alms begging and have a 
question O' holy one, please teach me the holy practice and ultimate 


path.' 


Responding to this, Sikyamuni preached the holy practice to him. 

The foregoing verses of the introduction have no equivalent Chinese 
translation, nor are they mentioned in other Buddhist texts, therefore 
they must be rather late within the Sutta-nipáta. However, they do pos- 
sess a more orderly literary style than scriptures composed in prose and 
probably formed the basis of the legend of the life of Buddha of later 
periods. Although the story of Asita possesses some mythological ele- 
ments, it is not as extreme as in later legends. 

According to the legendary biography of the Buddha of later periods, 
his mother Lady Māyā died seven days after giving birth. Although 
nothing is mentioned of this in the sutras it is such an unusual fact to 
be transmitted that it most likely was true. 

Mythologizing the legend of Sakyamuni's birth progressed gradually, 
first in the Pali Majjhima Nikaya no. 123° and its brief equivalent 
the Mo-ts'eng-yu-fa-ching.* Later biographies exaggerated and further 
developed the story. In the Pāli version of the Mo-ts'eng-yu-fa-ching, 
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only the birth is mentioned, but its Chinese counterpart includes the 
Buddha's attainment as well. This clearly is an indication of movement 
towards a systematic compilation of a biography of the Buddha and 
should be considered an original form of the biographies of later periods. 


Chapter Il: YOUTH 


I. Sufferings 


In the biographies transmitting the oldest legends of the Buddha's 
life with the least exaggeration, there is no mention of the childhood 
of Sikyamuni.* The four Nikāyas and Vinaya pitaka depict virtually 
nothing of Šākyamuni's life prior to the renunciation of his home, al- 
though in later highly developed biographies we find numerous colour- 
ful and romantic stories. 

Seven days after the birth of Sakyamuni, his mother Maya died? and 
according to later biographies, his mother's younger sister Mahāpajāpati 
raised him.* In other words, King Suddhodana made Mahāpajāpati 
his second wife and it is related that she bore him a male child Nanda, 
a half-brother to Sikyamuni. Although this incident does not appear 
in the oldest texts, it is sufficiently unusual that since there are no dis- 
crepancies among the sources reporting it, we can assume it to be factual. 

Later biographies also record that Gotama Buddha learned every skill 
and subject necessary for the training of a contemporary kšatriya, while 
demonstrating unusual ability. This was probably also factual, although 
highly exaggerated accounts appear in later texts. 

Gotama was extremely fortunate to have a socially prominent position 
and wealth, yet considering his birth, it is not unusual that he was dis- 
satisfied with his situation in life. He suffered from the time of his youth 
over the condition of man. This may have been due to his inherent 
sensitive nature, but it also is possible that he felt a lonely sorrow re- 
sulting from the loss of his natural mother. 

In later years when Sakyamuni was asked about his youth in ‘the garden 
of a man who provided for the lonely” in the state of Savatthi, he stated 
as follows to the gathered monks:4 
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I was comfortable, extremely comfortable, incomparably comfort- 
able. My father's mansion had lotus pools of blue, red and white all 
arranged for my benefit. I never used incense other than sandal- 
wood from Kāsī (Bārāņasī); my clothing, undergarments and tunic 
were from Kāsī. Day and night a white canopy was held over me 
to protect from cold, heat, dust, chaff or dew. I had three palaces, 
one for winter, one for summer and one for the rainy season. Dur- 
ing the four months of the rainy season I was at the palace suited 
for the rains surrounded by female entertainers and never left. In 
other men's households, slave-servants and workmen were fed bro- 
ken rice with sour gruel, but in my father's household, slave-servants 
and workmen were given rice and meat. 


In this manner I was wealthy and extremely comfortable but the 
following thought occurred:—‘an uneducated common man, de- 
spite the fact that he is subject to old age and cannot avoid becoming 
old, upon observing old age in others has thoughts of annoyance, 
shame and disgust. I myself, am also subject to old age and cannot 
avoid becoming old, yet in spite of the fact that I am subject to old 
age and cannot avoid becoming old, upon observing old age in 
another, I would be annoyed, ashamed and disgusted. This is not 
proper. And when I made such an observation, the vigour of my 
youth vanished. 


An uneducated common man, despite the fact that he is subject to 
disease and cannot avoid disease, upon observing others who are 
diseased has thoughts of annoyance, shame and disgust. I also am 
subject to disease and cannot avoid disease, yet in spite of the fact 
that I am subject to disease and cannot avoid disease, upon observing 
a diseased person, I would become annoyed, shamed and disgusted. 
This is not proper. And when I made such an observation, all the 
vigour of my health vanished. 


An uneducated common man, despite the fact that he is subject to 
death and cannot avoid dying, upon observing a corpse has thoughts 
of annoyance, shame and disgust. I am also subject to death and 
cannot avoid dying, but despite the fact that I am subject to death 
and cannot avoid dying, upon observing a corpse I would become 
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annoyed, ashamed and disgusted. This is not proper for me. When 
I made such an observation, my vigour of life totally vanished. 


The foregoing recollection was probably near factual. Even in modern 
times, wealthy Mahārāja in India possess various palaces and servants 
hold parasols above them as they sit. The beautiful lotus ponds of their 
gardens can be frequently seen and people enjoy bathing in them. 
Bārāņasī was famous at the time of Gotama as a city producing excel- 
lent cotton textiles and it is therefore quite probable that the resident of 
south Nepal used them. 

Gotama's renunciation of his future position as a ruler to become a 
religious must have been motivated by profound reflection. Common 
men, lacking direction, feel disgust upon encountering old age despite 
the fact that they cannot avoid becoming old. For Gotama, this feeling 
of disgust was ultimately turned towards himself since he felt it shameful 
to feel disgust towards the aged when no one can avoid the fate of old 
age and decay; the same was true of disease and death. 

Such self-reflection depicts vivid genuine emotion, for every grown 
man wishes to stay forever young and not to age, to be healthy and not 
to be ill, and ultimately not to die. However this wish, motivated by 
the nature of man's existence can never be fulfilled. As the Buddhist 
poet wrote: 


"Ah short is man's life, without reaching 100 years he dies, and 
even if he lives longer, then he dies of old age.”* 


When Gotama was young, he was the type to be absorbed in profound 
thoughts. In later years, recollecting his youth, he stated: 


I remember well when my father Sakka (Suddhodana) was per- 
forming his duties and I sat under the shade of the Jambu tree along 
the path to the field, separated from desires and separated from 
unwholesome affairs, achieving the first dhyāna, which is the joy 
produced from these separations and is accompanied by initial 
thought and discursive thought— believing this certainly was the 
way to Enlightenment.? 


Like all other Indian religious, Gotama must have liked to practice 
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meditation at the foot of a tree. What is described here as the first dhyana 
is the initial stage of four degrees of meditation. Although this system 
was established slightly later in Buddhism, it was included in this ac- 
count. 

The Chinese equivalent of the earlier Pāli quotation (page 20) presents 
a slightly more detailed description (which also relates to the foregoing). 
According to this, Gotama left his palace for an excursion and happened 
to observe the condition of men, which led to his reflections on old 
age, etc. In other words, prior to the reflections on old age, illness and 
death, the following recollections of his youth are added: 


When I left planning to go on an excursion thirty riders chose the 
best mount, then proceeded before and after me, so it went. But 
at that time I had a tremendous urge, and seeing a cultivator resting 
in the field, I went to sit under a Jambu tree in a cross-legged posi- 
tion and became separated from desire and the dharmas of evil and 
unwholesomeness; with realization and observation I achieved the 
first dhyāna of meditation attaining the joy of freedom and the fol- 
lowing thought occured:—' ignorant man, who has not heard well, 
in spite of being subject to the law of disease and who cannot be- 
come free of disease... ”” 


In this manner, he mentions disease and old age but not death, although 
in other Chinese equivalents? disease, old age and death are all three 
mentioned. In any event, the Chinese translations add the description 
of the prince engaging in reflection upon old age, illness, etc. as a result 
of observing such forms of human suffering in his excursions in and out 
of the palace. As he observed an old suffering man he became keenly 
aware of the suffering of man's life. And as he observed a sick man and 
corpse, he began to feel the transitory nature of life. This story was 
developed in a more systematic manner in later periods to become the 
legend of the Four Gates. In addition to disease, old age and death, the 
suffering of birth was added, resulting in four sufferings that subsequently 


developed theologically into eight. Later texts present these in a formal 
manner as follows: 


While I was still a bodhisattva, not yet Enlightened, despite the fact 
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that I was subject to birth, sought after that which also was subject 
to birth; despite being subject to aging, sought after that also subject 
to aging; being subject to disease, sought after that also subject to 
disease; being subject to death, sought after that also subject to 
death; being subject to sorrow, sought after that subject to sorrow; 
despite being subject to impurity, sought after that subject to im- 
purity. At that time the thought occurred to me:—" Why do I, 
being subject to birth, seck that which is also subject to birth; being 
subject to aging, disease, death, sorrow and impurity, seek that 
which is also subject to age, disease, death, sorrow and impurity? 
Now, even though I am subject to birth, knowing the obstacles 
of that which is subject to birth shall seek non-birth and the ultimate 
tranguilty of Nirvana. Despite the fact that I am subject to old 
age, disease, death, sorrow and impurity, knowing the obstacles 
of all of these, shall seek the non-aging, the non-diseased, the 
undying, the unsorrowing, purity and the ultimate tranguility of 
Nirvana. 


The story of the excursion from the Four Gates is not found in the 
Pāli texts (the four Nikāyas), however in a description concerning Vip- 
pasin, a Buddha of the past, it is related that while he was a prince, 
prior to becoming a monk, he rode his carriage outside the palace and 
happened to encounter an old man, a sick man and a corpse, which led 
him to reflect and speak to his driver.!? Similar themes are incorporated 
into the traditional legendary biographies of Gotama.™ 

In subsequent periods, this tale became formalized'? as the legend of 
the excursion from the Four Gates. According to this, the prince travelled 
on different occasions through the four gates of the palace and sub- 
sequently met an old man, a sick man, a corpse and a hermit. By observ- 
ing them, as well as a bird devouring insects, he became convinced 
of the tragic and undependable nature of the world, finally deciding to 
renounce his household. 

Later biographies of the Buddha relate episodes of bravery occuring 
during his youth, but such do not appear in the older texts. Most likely 
the Sakya tribe was not skilled in military affairs and the Buddha was 
not well trained in the martial arts. The bravery episodes attributed 
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to him in later periods were probably fictionalized in order to extol 
the preeminence of his personality. 


2. Marriage 


Gotama's marriage must have been historical since it is reported in 
every biography, as well as the fact that his wife bore a child named 
Rāhula. However, the name of the wife is rarely mentioned in the 
texts of the Southern tradition, while in the Northern tradition she was 
given a variety of names, among which YaSodhara is best known. 
Southern tradition texts of relatively later periods such as the Nidana- 
kathā, refer to her merely as the mother of Rāhula. Bhaddakaccā ap- 
pears as the wife's name in the Buddhavatņsa and Oldenberg argued that 
this was her true name,! but since this is an extremely late text, we have 
to consider it doubtful. In the Lalitavistara,? the wife is called Gopā or 
Yašovatī and in the Mahāvastu and Buddhacarita, Ya$odhara is given.? 
Judging from the fact that her name has never been clearly cited, we 
can assume that she was a typically modest Indian noblewoman, sub- 
servient to her husband and thus did not exert a significant enough 
influence upon Gotama to merit attention. If she had been for instance, 
a woman of evil character or adultery, which in any way contributed 
to Gotama's renunciation of his household, her specific name would 
have been cited in texts from early days, just as in the case of Devadatta. 
But since the woman's existence was in no Way conspicuous, editors of 
the Buddhist texts forgot her name and in later generations when the 
authors of biographies of the Buddha felt a need to mention her, they 
fictionalized names. Such historical facts characterize the typical nature 
of the role of women in Nepal and India. 

According to the Southern tradition, Gotama was married at the 
age of sixteen.* The ancient texts make no reference to any love story, 
and undoubtedly this was due to the fact that like in many other coun- 
tries, free love was constrained and considered improper among the 
socially prominent of India. 


it is said that the child Rahula became Gotama's bondage of love as 
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well as a (spiritual) obstacle. This was natural, but the view is largely 
attributed to the fact that the name Ráhula reminded Buddhists of later 
generations of the demon Rāhu, which was considered in ancient India 
to be the demon who swallowed the sun and moon.? 


3. Leaving Home 


The joy of new marriage could not ease Gotama Buddha's melancholy 
nor could the bond of love for his beloved child bind him to the world 
forever. When he reached the age of twenty-nine,! his urge to solve 
the problems of human life by seeking the truth became stronger than 
ever, and he left his palace to become a monk: 


O Bhikkhu, after 1 truly (raised the mind to seek the way) still I 
was a young man with dark black hair and filled with the joy of 
youth. In this spring of my life, despite the tears shed by my parents, 
I shaved my head, put on robes, renounced my home and became 
a homeless monk.? 


This confession has the feeling of realism, however in other texts? 
virtually identical lines concerning Gotama are spoken by a certain 
Brāhmaņa and further it is added: 


The devotee Gotama left many of his family members (nati) and 
renounced his household. The devotee Gotama truly abandoned 
piles of gold both buried and above ground and became home- 
less. ... The devotee Gotama truly renounced the household of 
the noble kšatriya and became homeless. . . . The devotee Gotama 
truly renunced the household of great fortune, wealth and pros- 
perity and became homeless. 


Although this quotation has the impression of being a string of uni- 
maginative cliches, it probably was true. 

Occasionally, Gotama's renunciation of his hone (abhinikkhamana) and 
fact of his becoming a homeless religious (pabbajjā) are differentiated.* Such 
separate treatment implies the possibility that the legend of the Buddha’s 
sad separation from his horse Kanthaka must have already existed 
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when the biographies were compiled. In later texts, his favourite horse 
Kanthaka is allowed to recollect his former life after death as follows:* 


I was once Kanthaka, born at the same time as the prince of King 
Suddhodana, at Kapilavatthu in the capital of the Sakya tribe. 
In the middle of the night when that prince left the palace seeking 
Enlightenment, he patted my leg with his soft hand with shiny 
nails and said: “Well carry me along, I shall reach ultimate En- 
lightenment and save the world.” Upon hearing those words my 
happiness was great and I leaped with joy and hope. Realizing that 
the son of the Sakya of greatest fame had climbed upon my back, 
I leaped with joy and carried the supreme man among men. As 
the sun rose, we reached the border of another country and then 
he left me and Channa (the groom) departing without regret. I 
expressed my admiration by licking the copper coloured nail of his 
toe with my tongue and saw him off with tears, as the great hero 
departed. After I had lost the son of the Sakya tribe, the man of 
great anticipations, I fell seriously ill and soon died. 


Here the imagination of the poet treats the horse with human emotions. 

Šākyamuni became homeless by renouncing his beloved family but 
this was in accord with the custom of contemporary Indian practitioners. 
In modern sense it corresponds to leaving the family and going to the 
city or abroad for study or to obtain certain skills. It is said that 
Gotama confessed in the following manner to one of his old disciples 


named Subhadda shortly before his death: 


O Subhadda, I renounced the house in search of goodness? at 
the age of twenty-nine. O Subhadda, over fifty years have passed 
since I became homeless.” 


Judging from this confession, he was anxious to discover the nature of 
goodness in life and became homeless in order to find the answer. From 
this point of view, we can learn that his quest was basically ethical. 
Gotama Buddha's life corresponds to that of Mahāvīra, the founder 
of Jainism, in the sense that both lived a layman's life, married, had a 
child and left the family to become homeless, or in other words, they 
followed the typical Indian pattern for the homeless life. Leaving the 
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family in order to become a monk is a form of renunciation possible 
only for the affluent, possessing a degree of wealth. Obviously there 
must have been cases where individuals sought to escape debts or else 
were turned out of their family and became monks, but regardless, it 
was necessary for the families left behind to have their livelihoods as- 
sured. This is why the Kautiliya-Arthasástra (Vol. II chap. 1) sets forth a 
rule of obligation to support the family and prohibits those from be- 
coming homeless who could not leave property to their wives and child- 
ren. In the case of Gotama Buddha, he need have no concern about the 
welfare of his family and thus was able to make a firm decision to em- 
brace the homeless life. 

The phenomena of man's illness, old age and death are apparent 
wherever humans exist, but the question is why did these became the 
most important issues for Gotama Buddha and ultimately arouse the 
empathy of so many Asian peoples? The fact that he left his home im- 
plies that he regarded the pleasure attending royal life as hollow in nature. 
In his contemporary India, great states were in the process of absorbing 
lesser ones and the kings of the latter felt strong threats to their power. 
Probably young Gotama was sensitive enough to forsee the inevitable 
destiny, as the Sakya tribe was conquered by the state of Košala during 
his lifetime. If we consider this historical fact, then we can understand 
the significance of the prophecy of his life. He had the choice of be- 
coming the master of a great dynasty by counter-attacking against the 
military threat posed by the nations engulfing his state, or else give up 
all worldly affairs to become a spiritual master; he finally chose the 
latter path. 

The fact that Gotama Buddha in search of goodness and seeking the 
way set out upon a new road, clearly indicates his position regarding 
the problems of human life. In his contemporary society, there were 
thinkers who not only rejected morality but even publicly did so. Such 
a leading figure was Pürapa Kassapa, whose followers maintained: 


In this world Kassapa sees no evil in slaying, mutilating, injuring 
or looting, nor does he recognize virtue for the doer. He truly 
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advocates such with confidence and is a man worthy to be venerated 
as a master.? 


Also his own words are recorded as follows: 


Pürana Kassapa said: (whatever) one does or causes others to do, 
to mutilate or cause another to mutilate, to make beings suffer or 
cause another to make them suffer, to make them grieve or cause 
another to make them grieve, to make them fearful or cause an- 
other to make them fearful, who takes life, steals, breaks into houses, 
vandalizes, plunders, robs, commits highway robbery or adultery 
with the wife of another or who tells lies, even acting in such man- 
ner there is no evil deed. Even if one should with a weapon bearing 
a blade sharp as a razor, slash every living creature on the earth 
into a single heap, a mass of flesh, this will not create evil nor will 
retribution for evil occur. Even if one should go along the south 
shore of the Ganges and murder, cause (living beings) harm, muti- 
late or cause others to mutilate, or make them suffer or cause others 
to make them suffer, this will not create any evil. . . . Even if one 
proceeds along the northern shore of the Ganges and practices giving 
or causes others to practice giving, or performs rituals or causes 
others to perform rituals, this will not create any good nor will a 
retribution for goodness occur. Even if one should practice giving, 
self-control, or control of the senses, or to speak truth, this will not 
create goodness. ... 


In this manner,? Pürana Kassapa always advocated the theory of 
non-action, even upon being asked the immediate consequences of 
the life of a religious. It is just as if when one is asked the nature of 
the mango fruit, he should explain the bread fruit, or when asked 
regarding the bread fruit, to explain the mango. In such a way, 
Pürana Kassapa always advocated non-action whenever he was asked 
about the immediate consequences of the life of a religious.!? 


The philosphy of denying morality is metaphysically based upon ma- 
terialism, and this text also introduces the theory of the materialist Ajita: 


Ajita, who wears robes of hair, states as follows: "There is no such 
thing as giving, rituals or sacrifices. There is no retribution for good 
karma nor evil karma. There is no such thing as this world nor other 
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worlds. There is neither father nor mother, nor do things exist born 
naturally (without parents). There is in this world no such a person 
as the Brāhmaņa, who is a man of the path, who attains and performs 
right, who has thoroughly understood this world and other worlds 
and who preaches (to others). 


A human being is composed of four elements. When he dies, the 
earth in him returns to earth, the fluid to water, the heat to fire, the 
wind to the air and his faculties pass into space. Four bearers carry 
the body on the bier, uttering eulogies until they reach the place 
of cremation, there the bones turn dove grey and the offerings be- 
come ashes. Offering is something only the stupid advocate. The 
existence (of the after world), it is a total empty lie. Ignorant and 
wise alike, upon the dissolution of the body become extinct, an- 
nihilated, after death nothing exists. 


Thus Ajita, who wore robes of hair, consistently expounded his 
theory of annihilation whenever he was asked about the immediate 
consequences of the life of the religious.** 


Pakudha Kaccāyana also taught materialistic metaphysics and argued 
that the human body consisted of seven elements. His views are recorded 
as follows in the Buddhist texts: 


Pakudha Kaccāya stated as follows: "These seven aggregates can 
neither be made nor commanded to be made, neither created nor 
caused to be created, they are barren, eternal as the mountain peak, 
as stable as a stone column. They do not move, they do not change, 
nor do they mutually infringe upon one another, thus it is unthink- 
able they will lead to pleasure or suffering or both. What these 
seven? They are earth, water, fire, air, pleasure and are pain and 
the seventh is the soul. The collective body of these seven was 
never caused to be made, never created, nor caused to be created. ... 


This viewpoint once again sets forth the argument to reject morality, 


as the statement continues: 


(In this world) there is neither slayer nor causer of slaying, there is 
no hearer nor causer of hearing, no perceiver nor causer of percep- 
tion. Even when a sharp sword severs the head in two, no one 
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thereby deprives another of his life, it merely means that the sword 
has passed through the interval between the seven collective ag- 
gregates.!” i 


In intellectual history it appears that these materialistic metaphysical 
principles were advocated to rationalize the denial of morality, which 
had already gained a degree of social support.** Young Gotama Buddha 
however, could not sympathize with such destructive nihilistic thought. 
Rather he sought goodness and the way, and in this decision we can 
see the bud of the future evolution of Buddbism into a great constructive 


religion. 


Chapter Ill: SEARCH FOR THE WAY 


I. Meeting with King Bimbisāra 


According to the Southern Buddhist tradition,! seven days after be- 
coming a monk, Sakyamuni arrived in Rājagrha, the capital of Magadha, 
one of the most powerful states of the day. Completing alms begeing, 
he inquired where the monks of the city resided, and learning it was 
in the eastern foothills of Mt. Paņdava (Skt. Pāņdava), he proceeded 
there. At that time King Bimbisara sent messengers to inquire regarding 
Sakyamuni’s family background, and then attempted to persuade him 
not to become a monk but Šākyamuni declined. The account further 
relates Sakyamuni visited two hermits. 

There is good reason why Gotama came to Rājagrha soon after be- 
coming a monk. In those days Magadha was the most powerful Indian 
state and Rajagrha its capital, thus he came to the leading cultural center 
of the day. Rajagrha was a nagara class city and Mt. Pandava, one of its 
five surrounding mountains. The king of Magadha at that time was 
Bimbisāra, a Maharaja” of the kšatriya caste.* 

Rājagaha or Rājagrha was in an area surrounded by mountains, which 
in modern times is known as Rajgir. It is approximately sixty miles 
east of Patna, capital of the state of Bihar. Today the area is in ruins and 
covered with vegetation. When it was the capital and residence of the 
ruler it must have been a very important city. On what was once the 
northern side of the city, there is presently a small river, the natives ex- 
plain that in that area the gate to the capital existed through which 
Sakyamuni passed. When the castle gate was closed, the city became 
invincible and this was why Rajagrha was an ideal capital as long as 
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the rulers were engaged in repeated wars and confrontations. But as 
the state of Magadha grew powerful and the fear of invasion diminished, 
Rajagrha became unsuitable and in later generations the state of Magadha 
transferred its capital to Pataliputra (present day Patna, a center of land 
and water transportation). It is believed that this change occurred during 
the reign of King Udāyin (Udāyibhadra),* the son of King Ajatagatru. 
However, at the time of Sakyamuni, Rājagrha prospered as the capital 
of Magadha and was described as the largest city in the state. It might 
possibly have been the most thriving city in India. In a considerably 
older part® of the Sutta-nipata, the circumstances of Sakyamuni’s arrival 
in Rajagrha are recorded in a short section:” 


I shall describe how the man with insight became a recluse and 
how he carefully considered and took joy in becoming a recluse. 


He became a recluse realizing that the lay life is confining, annoying 
and a site of ignorance, while the life of a recluse is in the open 
air (free of annoyance). 


After he became a recluse, he avoided physical evil deeds and aban- 
doned vocal evil deeds as well, throughly purifying his life. 


The awakened man went to Rajagaha, the capital of the state of 
Magadha surrounded by mountains, (there the awakened man) with 
excellent appearance went to beg alms. 


Bimbisāra (king of Magadha), standing in his palace saw him and 
observing (his excellent appearance) spoke as follows: 


‘Look at that man, he is handsome, gigantic nth 
2 2 A : , gigantic, pure, with proper 


behaviour, and keeps his eyes cast before him. 


Thoughtfully looking down, it appears that this man was not borne 


of a low caste; let the king’s messengers run and inquire where 
this recluse goes.’ 


The fact that Gotama was thoughtfully looking before him was in ac- 
cord with the proper way of life for a contemporary religious. They 
had to walk very carefully observing the road in order to avoid stepping 
on a single small insect. This was a universally accepted rule found in 
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Brāhmaņa as well as Jain precepts which stated: “For the purpose of 
perfectly protecting living things, even ifit causes physical pain, day and 
night one should constantly walk examining the surface of the ground 
throughly.” (Code of Manu 6.68). 

The description continues: 


The king's messengers followed him (asking): "Where does the 
recluse go, where does he go?’ 


"Controlling and guarding his senses well, he is conscious and 
thoughtful and begs alms house to house, swiftly filling his bowl.” 


“Finishing his alms begging, the holy man left the city and went 
to Mt. Pandava; probably he resides there.” 


Observing him approach his dwelling, the messengers came up to 
him; one messenger returned and reported to the king: 


“O King, this recluse is sitting in a cave on the foreside of Mt. 
Pandava like a tiger, like a bull, like a lion.” 


Having heard the messenger's words, that ksátriya (King Bimbisāra), 
hurriedly went to Mt. Paņdava in a fine carriage. 


That kéatriya, going as far as possible for a carriage, alighted from 
the carriage, proceeded on foot and came up (to him) and sat down. 
After sitting he exchanged words of salutation and after the greet- 
ings spoke as follows: 


"You are young and rich in youth, at the beginning of your life, 
your appearance is excellent, like a nobly born kéatriya.' 


Tam willing to prepare a choice army led by elephants and will 
grant you wealth, accept my offer and tell me your birth.’ 


(Gotama replied) “O King, in the foothills of the snowy mountains 
(Himalayas) there live a people, residents of the state of Košala, 
who are prosperous and courageous. 


As for their family background, they are descendents of the sun, 
with the tribal name of Šākya, from that family I became a monk, 
not seeking worldly desires. 
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Realizing that the world of desire is full of hindrances, and that 
emancipation alone is tranguil, I shall go and endeavour, in this 


my mind delights. 


Judging from these verses as well as the commentary, the Gotama 
described in this quotation is Gotama prior to Enlightenment. If this 
be the case, it seems contradictory that he is not called a bodhisattva, 
but already referred to as a Buddha. In this instance, probably the use 
of Buddha simply means an ‘awakened man’, it can also mean ‘the man 
who is moving towards’ or “seeking the truth.” According to Rhys- 
Davids, it is equivalent to the Christian notion of “the converted man.' 
But most likely in the early periods bodhisattva (Buddha-to-be) and 
Buddha were not clearly differentiated. 

King Bimbisāra's proposal is noteworthy, for he suggested granting 
the Prince of the Sikya tribe an army, wealth and patronage (an ele- 
phant army in those days was the most powerful weapon). Why did the 
king make such an offer? At that time the states of Magadha and Košala 
were in rivalry, and if he could establish an alliance with the Sakya, 
tributary state of Košala, by granting them economic aid, then launch 
an attack on Ko£ala from the north as well as the south, he might defeat 
Kosala. It is therefore logical that King Bimbisāra made such a proposal. 
However, Gotama rejected this offer since he had renounced the mun- 
dane world and was already a recluse, all the king's persuasion could 
not alter his determination. 


2. Renunciation of a Worldly Throne 


The older verses of the Sutta-nipāta depict Šākyamuni as a man capable 
of becoming a ruler to turn the wheel, a destiny he abandoned to be- 
come a religious king. A Brāhmaņa named Sela is quoted as speaking 
as follows:! 


‘O’ Master,? potent man, your body is perfect and resplendent, 
you are of good birth and of beautiful appearance with golden 
colour and truly white teeth. 
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Every characteristic of a man of good birth appears upon your 
body, as do the signs of a great man. 


Your eyes are pure, your countenance handsome, you are large, 
majestic and resplendent, shining like the sun among the assembly 
Of religious.? 


You are a monk of lovely appearance, with skin like gold, since 
you are so outstanding in appearance, why is it necessary for you 
to be a religious? 


You should become a king among universal kings, a master of the 
army, a congueror of the four directions and a ruler of Jambudīpa. 


Men of the kšatriya and provincial kings will pledge their allegiance 
to you. O” Gotama please reign as a King of kings, as a king of men.” 


To this the Bhagavat replied: 


‘O Sela, I am a king, a king of the supreme Dharma. I turn the 
wheel by the Dharma, the wheel which is irreversible.” 


It was a common Indian practice throughout the Brāhmaņa and Jain 
traditions to call the ideal ruler believed to be capable of unifying the 
world a cakravartin (ruler to turn the wheel) king. The Buddhists in- 
herited this concept and claimed that Sakyamuni could have become a 
king to turn the wheel but renounced that in favour of becoming a 


religious king. 


3. Visit to the Hermit Āļāra 


According to the Buddhacarita, Gotama in search of the teaching, first 
went to call upon the hermit Āļāra Kalama (Skt. Arada Kalàma),! who 
lived in the mountains of Vindhyakostha.? On the way to see him, 
the Buddha met King Bimbisāra at Rājagaha and then after visiting 
Āļāra, travelled to the hut of Uddaka,* the location of which is not 
recorded. 

However, a quite divergent geographical description is found in the 
the Fang-kuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching,* according to which, Alara resided 
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on the outskirts of the city of Vaišālī with three hundred disciples, and 
it is reported that after visiting him, Gotama went to Rājagaha of Magad- 
ha and met King Bimbisāra, then proceeded on to meet the hermit 
Uddaka, who was living in that area with seven hundred disciples. The 
older Pali canon makes no mention of the geographical locations, but 
circumstances of the visit to Āļāra are depicted in the form of a later 


recollection of Šākyamuni as follows: 


Thus I became a monk and in search of goodness and the supremely 
wondrous state, visited Āļāra Kālāma speaking to him thus:—'O 
Āļāra Kālāma, I wish to practice pure deeds in accord with your 
Dharma and vínaya. When I had said this, Āļāra Kalama spoke: 
“Wise one,* remain here, if you stay here this Dharma will make 
you a man of wisdom soon capable of attaining and realizing know- 
ledge equal to your master.” There in a short while, 1 was swiftly 
able to attain that Dharma. And I reached the point of moving my 
lips and uttering the words of knowledge in mere talk, and was able 
to repeat the words of the elders, reaching the point of recognizing 
that—'I myself, as well as others know and see.’ 


At that time, the thought occurred to me: "Truly Alára Kālāma does 
not merely out of faith in this Dharma proclaim that he knows, 
has attained, has realized, truly Alára Kālāma must know and 
see this Dharma.” Thus I went to where Alára Kālāma resided 
and having arrived, asked him as follows: "O venerable Kālāma, to 
what degree have you yourself known, attained and realized this 
Dharma and proclaimed it to us? Having asked that, Alara Kā- 
Jima preached the state of non-existence. At that time the follow- 
ing thought occurred: “Alara Kalama alone does not possess faith, 
I also have faith. Alára Kālāma alone does not make endeavour, 
I also make endeavour. Āļāra Kālāma alone does not possess 
thought, I also have thought. Āļāra Kālāma alone does not 
possess concentration, I also have concentration. Āļāra Kālāma 
alone does not possess wisdom, I also have wisdom. Thus I shall 
endeavour to attain the Dharma which Āļāra Kālāma himself 


4. 
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claims he has known attained and realized. And in a short time 1 
swiftly came to know, attain and realize the Dharma. 


Then I went to where Alara Kalama resided, and having 
arrived, asked him: “O venerable Kalama, do you proclaim the 
Dharma by personally knowing, attaining and realizing it to this 
degree?” Kalama replied: “O venerable one, I am proclaiming 
the Dharma by personally knowing, attaining and realizing it 
to this degree.” I then said: “O’ venerable one, actually, I person- 
ally know, attain and realize the Dharma to this degree.’ Kalama 
then said: “O” venerable one, I am fortunate and happy to 
recognize such a worthy one as a colleague with whom I can 
share the practice (sabrahmacarin). The very Dharma I proclaim 
by personally knowing, attaining and realizing, you yourself also 
have known, attained and realized. The very Dharma you your- 
self have known, attained and realized, I myself am proclaiming 
by knowing, attaining and realizing it. The Dharma I know is 
the Dharma you know, the Dharma you know is the Dharma I 
know. Thus as I am so are you; as you are so am I. “O” vencr- 
able one, please come and let the two of us together lead this con- 
gregation.’ Thus despite the fact that Alara Kalama was actually 
my master, he set me, his disciple, upon an equal level and paid 
me elaborate respect and honour. At that time I thought: This 
Dharma does not lead to avoidance, to separation from desire, 
to extinction, to peace, to wisdom, to true Enlightenment, to 
serenity, it merely makes us attain the state of non-existence.’ 
Thus I ceased to value that Dharma and dissatisfied with that 
Dharma, I departed. 


Visit to the Hermit Uddaka 


The biographies of the Buddha of even later periods recognize that 


Uddaka Rāmaputta (Udraka Ramaputra) advocated the state of neither 
thought nor non-thought.! (‘Ramaputta’ denotes the ‘son of Rama’). 
The Fangkuang-ta-chuang-yen-ching* does not explain the nature of this 
state and in response to Šākyamuni's question, Uddaka merely answered 
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"Without having any master, I naturally awakened.” In the Pāli canon, 
the circumstances of Sakyamuni's visit to him are described in the form 


of a later recollection as follows: 


Thus in search of goodness, for the supremely wonderous state, 
I went to Uddaka, son of Rāma. Having arrived, I spoke to Ud- 
daka, Rāma's son as follows. "O' venerable One, I wish to practice 
pure deeds in accord with your Dharma and vinaya. Having spoken 
thus, Uddaka, Ráma's son replied: “Wise one, remain here, if you 
stay here, the wise one will in a short time, know, attain and realize 
this Dharma equal to the master.” Then in a short while, I was 
swiftly able to attain that Dharma. Thus I came to recognize that 
I myself as well as others, know and see... (repetition of the 
realization with Āļāra Kālāma) Thus I went to the place where 
Uddaka, son of Rāma, resided, having arrived, I asked Uddaka 
son of Rama as follows.” “Venerable Rama, to what degree have 
you yourself known, attained and realized this Dharma? Having 
asked this, Uddaka son of Ràma preached the state of neither 
thought nor non-thought. (nevasafifianasafiayatana) At that time 
I thought as follows" Rāma alone does not possess faith, I also 
have faith, Rāma alone does not make endeavour, I also make 
endeavour... (repetition of the realization with Āļāra Kālāma) 
Then I went to the place where Uddaka, son of Ràma resided, 
having gone there, I spoke to Uddaka, son of Rāma as follows: 
“O” venerable Rāma, do you proclaim the Dharma by personally 
knowing, attaining and realizing it to this degree? The son of Rāma 
answered: 'O' venerable one, I am proclaiming the Dharma by 
personally knowing attaining and realizing it to this degree." I then 
said: “O” venerable one, actually I personally have known, attained 
and realized the Dharma to this degree.’ 


The son of Rama said: “O” venerable one, we are fortunate and 
happy to recognize such a venerable one as a colleague to share 
the practice. The very Dharma which I proclaim by personally 
knowing, attaining and realizing, you yourself also have known 
attained and realized. ... The Dharma Rama knows you know, 
the Dharma you know, Ràma knows. In this manner, you are 
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like Rāma and Rāma is like you. O” venerable one, please come 
and lead this congregation.” Thus despite the fact that Uddaka son 
or Rāma, was a colleague to share the practice, he placed me in 
the position of master and paid elaborate respect and honour. At 
that time, I thought as follows: "This Dharma does not lead to 
avoidance, it does not lead to separation from desire, it docs not 
lead to extinction . . . serenity, it merely makes us attain the state 
of neither thought nor non-thought.' Thus I ceased to value that 
Dharma, dissatisfied with that Dharma 1 departed.? 


5. The State of Non-Existence 


The goal Alara Kalama sought was wu-so-yo-ch'u (the state of non- 
existence) and this is the translation used by individuals such as Hsiiang 
Tsang. In the Chung-a-han-ching, the Chinese equivalent of the Majjhima 
Nikāya, it relates that Sakyamuni (under Āļāra Klāma) attained yiian- 
li-k’ung-an-ching-ch'u (emancipation, emptiness and peace). According 
to Āļāra Kālāma, it was possible to reach non-existence by first passing 
through the state of limitless consciousness. And Uddaka Rāma- 
putta further added that his father Rāma taught it was possible to attain 
the state of thoughtless thought by passing through the state of total 
non-existence. This indicetes that in the original text from which the 
Chinese translation of the Chung-a-han-ching was made, the four states 
of Arūpa-Dhātu (the non-material world) consisting of: Limitless space, 
Limitless Consciousness, Non-Existence and Neither thought nor non- 
thought existed (even though the concept of Arūpa-Dhātu was not yet 
formulated) and these states were applied to the story. 

During the Early Buddhist period this so-called non-existence (akiñ- 
caiifia), was a state sought by general religious outside of Buddhism. 
*A Brāhmaņa well-versed in the Vedas, in the hope of attaining the state 
of non-existence from the beautiful city of the Kosala tribe came to 
the southern region."* Contemporary Brāhmaņa were no exception and 
the Jains also frequently sought non-existence (akimcana) as their ideal." 

This goal also appears in the Parayana, the oldest section of the Sutta- 
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nipāta, the most ancient Buddhist text, where a Brāhmaņa student 
named Upasīva was taught the following:* 


'O Sakyamuni, alone I cannot cross the great river of ignorance 

without assistance, the venerable Upasiva said: “Please teach me 
NU E ' , 

the means to cross this river, O” man with all-seeing eyes. 


The Bhagavat replied: "O Upasīva, be attentive and by thinking 
with the anticipation of non-existence, and by reflecting that noth- 
ing exists, cross the river of ignorance. Abandon all desires, separate 
from doubts, meditate day and night upon the extinction of thirst.’ 


The venerable Upasiva said: 'Separated from clinging to all desires, 
based upon the notion of non-existence, those who accomplish 
emancipation by abandoning all else and attain the ultimate emanci- 
pation by thought (sanñmavimokkha), will they remain in that state 
without falling back ?'* 


“O Upasiva, the Bhagavat replied, “separated from clinging to all 
desires, based upon the notion of non-existence, those who ac- 
complish emancipation by abandoning all else and attain the ultimate 
emancipation by thought, will not move away but will abide there 
safely.' 


According to the Commentary,’ the meditation level of non-existence 
is obviously meant in this instance. However, by the time the Com- 
mentary was written, the four states of Arūpa-Dhātu meditation already 
existed, thus it further explains that the Bhagavat proceeded from the 
state of non-existance to the state of Neither thought nor non-thought 
and transcended beyond that; such an explanation obviously exceeds 
what the original text indicated. Similar ideas are expressed in other 
verses of the sutra in the following manner: "He for whom nothing in 
the world exists, he who does not grieve over non-existence, he who 
will not become involved with various things, he is called a sage. 9 In 
this instance, “nothing exists” refers to the fact that nothing belongs to 
oneself. Such views lead us to theorize that in extremely Early Bud- 
dhism, non-Buddhist thought was adopted and the state of non-existence 
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was a goal. For the purpose of realizing that state they practiced dhyāna 
(meditation) but by the time the Pāli Nikaya sutras were formulated, that 
goal was abandoned and attributed to the non-Buddhist Āļāra Kālāma. 


6. The State of Neither Thought nor Non-thought and the Four 
Arūpa-Dhātu Meditations 


The so-called “Neither thought nor non-thought' believed to have 
been advocated by Uddaka, son of Rāma, also appears in extremely 
early stages of Buddhism. We can find this presented as a teaching of 
Šākyamuni in the Atthaka section of the Sutta-nipāta, the oldest Buddhist 
scripture as follows: 


What kind of practice leads to the disappearance of form and how 
do joy and suffering disappear? Please tell me the condition of their 


disappearance. I would like to know that, this was the thought 1 
held. 


To this question, Šākyamuni presented the following reply: 


For neither those who hold the thought of as-it-isness, nor those 
who hold the thought of error, nor those who hold no thought, 
nor those who eliminate their thought will form disappear. This 
is because the consciousness of the expanse of the world rises as a 
result of thought.* 


The original text of this guotation clearly indicates *neither thought 
nor non-thought.’ Uddaka was aiming to enter the special state of 
‘neither thought nor non-thought’ through meditation. In this Atthaka 
quotation, it is achieved by first eliminating papañca samkhā (the con- 
sciousness of the expanse of the world) through meditation in order to 
eliminate sañña (thought). In other words, the theory advocated during 
the extremely early stage of Buddhism (Atthakavagga) was later attributed 
to Uddaka in the Majjhima Nikāya. The reversal of this hypothesis is 
also possible, namely that Āļāra Kālāma and Uddaka, the son of Rāma, 
truly held the forementioned theories and that these were adopted by 
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Early Buddhists and reflected in the Sutta-nipāta (especially in the Atthaka 
and Pārāyana sections). However in such a case it would not be possible 
to present the thought of the two religious leaders which were ultimately 
rejected by Buddhism, as the teachings of Sakyamuni after his Enlighten- 
ment. Since the Sutta-nipāta is the oldest scripture, we have to draw 
following conclusions: 

In the commencement period of Early Buddhism— 


A. (the period represented by the oldest scriptures in the section 
of the Parayana) as the logical conclusion of the teaching advocat- 
ing freedom from clinging, the state of non-existence was a goal 
and for that purpose meditation was practiced. The Jains also posited 
this ideal goal. This state was known as sañña vimokkha (deliverance 
from thought.) 


However when Buddhism evolved and entered into a second period of 
Early Buddhism: 


B. (represented by the Arthaka section) they advanced one step 
further and began to consider the ultimate state as neither the ex- 
istance nor non-existence of thought. This is probably due to the 
fact that if they were to advocate views such as 'there is no thought” 
or ‘nothing exists they would be mistaken as nihilists, which they 
sought to avoid. 


Further entering into the period when Buddhism underwent dramatic 
evolution (the post-Asoka period, or possibly at the earliest after the 
reign of King Nanda), the former concepts of periods A and B were 
no longer acceptable to the contemporary people and new ideas became 
necessary. As a result, the concept of non-existence was attributed to 
Āļāra Kalàma and the theory of neither thought nor non-thought at- 
tributed to Uddaka, son of Rāma, while Buddhism itself set forth new 
views. This situation was quite similar to the time when Mahāyāna 
Buddhism rose as a contrast to Hinayana. In this manner, the devel- 
opment was formalized in the Majjhima Nikāya and despite the fact 
that the theories of non-existence and neither thought nor non-thought 
were originally Buddhist, they were now considered non-Buddhist and 
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applied to the framework of the four Arūpa Dhātu meditations, placed 
respectively at the third and fourth deva heavens of the Arūpa Dhātu. 

The second stage within Arūpa Dhātu, the state of Limitless Con- 
sciousness, can also be viewed in its early buds in one of the oldest Bud- 
dhist scriptures. It is generally considered that to observe the existence 
of no-thing is to observe the condition of all consciousness, which is 
expressed in the following:* 


Posāla asked: "I am inguiring about the wisdom of the man who 
is free from the thought of material form and abandons the physical 
body and observes that there exists nothing either internally or 
externally. O” Sakka, how can such a man be further led” 


‘O’ Posala”, the Bhagavat replied: ‘the Tathagata who throughly 
understands the manner of all consciousness (viñña natthitiyo) knows 
the manner of his existence. In other words, he is emancipated and he 
knows where he stands.” 


"The reason for the foundation of non-existence (akiñicañña) he 
realizes, is that pleasure (nandī) is binding, knowing such he calmly 
observes it. The established Brāhmaņa possesses such wisdom in 
accordance with truth.” 
Judging from these sentence, it appears that 'the manner of all con- 
sciousness' corresponds to “the reasons for the foundation of non-ex- 
istence. Therefore to observe the manner of consciousness is naturally 
considered to be the first stage of non-existence. This type of thought 
developed into the foundation of the concept of Limitless Consciousness. 
And in later periods as the Three World theory was formulated, this 
“manner of all consciousness! came to be taught in the form of seven 
consciousnesses.? The spiritual concentration of observing the infinity 
of mind and consciousness (state of the samādhi of Limitless Con- 
sciousness) does not appear in Early Buddhist verses, however the 
explanation frequently appears that ultimate emancipation is the cessa- 
tion of the function of consciousness: 
How does the consciousness of the man who practice attentively 
become extinct? I came here to inquire about this to the teacher 
and would like to hear your words. 
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For he who practices attentively, taking no joy in sensual percep- 
tion either internally or externally, consciousness becomes extinct.'4 
Whatever sufferings arise, are all caused by consciousness, if con- 
sciousness becomes extinct, suffering cannot arise. Realizing the 
impediment (that suffering is caused by consciousness) the man who 
calms his consciousness without clinging to comfort resides in tran- 
quility.® 


Regarding the first state of Arūpa Dhātu known as Limitless Space, 
we find that terminology such as ‘spiritual concentration meditation on 
limitless space’ does not appear in the verses of the Early Buddhist 
canon, however such thought is present as the following indicates: 


Always being attentive by destroying the view of clinging to one- 
self, observe the world as empty space (sua) then one may be 
able to overcome death. For those who observe the world in this 
manner, the King of death will not see.® 


Mahayana scriptures often speak of ‘observing existents as though 
they are empty space’ (ākāša) in order to observe all existents as šūnya 
(emptiness). In this case, ākāša (voidness) refers to the principal of the 
natural world which has the dual meaning of both ‘space’ and ‘ether’. 
Similarly in the foregoing quotation, viewing the world as empty (suñña) 
is regarded as equivalent to viewing it as empty space (akása). Thus as 
we examine each of the four Arūpa Dhātu meditations, we can discover 
the process of their development within Early Buddhist thought. A 
portion of this thought was attributed to the words of non-Buddhist 
hermits (the systematization of the various deva heavens of the Rūpa 
and Arūpa Dhātu took place in Buddhism during considerably later 
periods after Gotama Buddha).” 

Even during later periods the practice of stating heretical views as 
the opinion of Āļāra Kalama continued. In the Buddhacarita, Alara Kalama 
is used to voice Samkhya philosophy.* Since this technique was de- 
liberately used later, it is understandable that similar practices can be 
found within the early Pali scriptures. The Pali canon describes Uddaka’s 
thought in the following manner: 
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Uddaka, the son of Rama (Uddaka Ramaputta) spoke these words: 
‘Here is a man of true knowledge, here is man victorious over all. 
He has dug out the knotty root which has not been removed be- 
fore.’ 


This means that Uddaka, the son of Rama, who was not a man of 
complete knowledge proclaimed: ‘Iam the man of true knowledge.’ 
Even though he was not a man victorious over all, he claimed: 1 
am victorious over all.’ Even though he had not removed the 
knotty root, he claimed: ‘I have dug out the knotty root. 


A religious monk could properly speak: “Here is a man of true knowl- 
edge, here is a man victorious over all. He has dug out the knotty 
root which has not been removed before.’ 


How is a religious monk a man of true knowledge? Since a religious 
monk truly knows the rising, extinction, attachment, hindrance and 
deliverance from the realm of the six senses (phassayatana), he is a 
man of true knowledge. How is a religious monk victorious over 
all? Since a religious monk truly knows the rising, extinction, at- 
tachment, hindrance and deliverance from the realm of the six 
senses and he is emancipated without clinging, he is victorious over 
all. How has a religious monk dug out the knotty root which has 
not been removed before? Knots are another name for the physical 
body composed of the four elements, born of parents, an accumula- 
tion of food, having the characteristics of impermanence, fragility, 
subject to wear, breakable and crushable. ‘Knotty roots’ are another 
name for clinging (taņhā). The clinging of the religious monk is 
cut down and the root is torn cut, just as a palm tree is pulled out 
by the root, thus it submits to force and ceases to grow back in 
future. In this manner the root of the religious monk which was 
not previously removed is removed.” 


This description is historically reliable and Uddaka must have been an 
extremely proud man full of self-confidence. “The one who is victorious 
over all’ was considered to be the ideal of the religious who had com- 
pleted all practices even in Jain teachings, this was adopted in Buddhism, 
and probably represented a contemporary religious ideal. Sakyamuni 
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further preached to the novice (samanuddessa) Cunda in the follow- 


lowing manner: 


O” Cunda, truly Uddaka, son of Rāma said: "Seeing one sees not. 
What does one see and see not? One looks at a well-sharpened razor 
but does not see the blade.” This is what is meant by seeing, one 
sees not. 


What Uddaka the son of Ráma said is inferior and base, a matter 
for common man. It is not noble, of no significance and said merely 
because he was thinking of a razor blade. If there is a man who 
properly speaks of secing but seeing not, he should explain: “seeing 
and seeing not.’ Then what does one see and see not? One should 
truly see: ‘in such a manner all characteristics of the pure deeds 
(Brahmacariya) are possessed and fulfilled and the complete pure 
practice which is explained skillfully without overamplification or 
underamplification but he does not see: ‘this should be removed 
and that should be further purified.’ Also he does not see: ‘this 
should be added and that should be completed.’ This is what is 


meant by seeing and seeing not.!? 


In this instance, Uddaka's words and expressions were modified to suit 
Šākyamuni's thought. Since such an expression as ‘secing and seeing not’ 
was extremely unique and does not appear in the general Buddhist canon, 
we can assume Uddaka actually preached in such a manner. 

Unfortunately the thought of the hermits Āļāra Kālāma and Uddaka 
Rāmaputta are almost unidentifiable today. However judging from the 
fact that none of the Buddha's biographers could eliminate these two 
men, there is no doubt that prior to his Enlightenment, Gotama Buddha 
visited them and received profound spiritual influence. 


7. Temptation of Māra 


The time between Šākyamuni's renunciation of his household and 
his Enlightenment was a period of search. Various stories have appeared 
regarding his temptation by evil spirits while he was practicing and 
among the oldest" is the following recollection of Sakyamuni: 
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When I was beside the Nerafijarā river, for the purpose of obtaining 
tranquility, I was making efforts of devotion and striving in medita- 
tion. 


An evil spirit called Namuci approach me with words of comfort 
saying: "You are emanciated and pale, your death is approaching' 


"Your chances to live instead of dying are one out of one thousand. 
You should live, it is better to live, for only while you have life 
can you practice good deeds.’ 


“As a student of the Veda you should practice pure deeds and by 
offering to the sacred fire, you can accumulate many merits, what 
is the purpose for your endeavour (in asceticism) ?' 


"The pathway to make endeavours is difficult to walk, difficult to 
practice and difficult to attain. Having spoken these verses, Māra 


stood beside Buddha. 


When Mara spoke thus, the Bhagavat replied: “O” relative of the 
lazy, O” evil one, you came here in search of (worldly) good karma.” 


"However, I have not the slightest need to seek such (worldly) good 
karma. Mara should speak to those who seek the virtue of good 


karma. 


‘I have faith, endeavour and wisdom. Why do you ask about living 
to one totally committed?” 


"The wind (caused by endeavour) will dry up even the currents of 
the river, how can it be that my blood engaged in total endeavour 
will not be dried up?’ 


“When the blood dries, bile and phlegm will be dried up, when the 
flesh disappears, the mind will become clearer, and my thought 
(sati), wisdom and meditation will become more firmly established.” 


“In this manner I am secure, having experienced the utmost pain, 
my mind does not seek sensual pleasures, observe the purity of my 
mind and body (sattassa suddhata).' 


‘Your first army is desire, your second army is discontent, your 
third army is hunger and thirst, your fourth army is ceaseless cling- 


> 


ing. 
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Your fifth army is laziness and sleep, your sixth army is fear, your 
seventh army is doubt, your eighth army is pretense and stubborness.' 


‘Falsely obtaining profit, fame respect and honour, as well as exalt- 
ing themselves and despising others.” 


“Those O” Namuci are your soldiers, the fighting army of black 
evil (kanha). Those who are not courageous cannot defeat them, 
the brave ones conquer them and attain joy. 


"Will I ever place the Muñja grass in my mouth?* (this is equivalent 
to surrender to the enemy). Life in this world is hateful. I would 
rather die in battle than live in defeat.' 


“Certain religious and brāhmaņa submerged among these (your 
army) cannot be seen. Then they do not know what road to follow 
for a man of virtue.’ 


“Since I have seen the armies surrounding me on four directions and 
Māra mounted on an elephant, I shall go to battle and fight them, 
may I not retreat from this place.’ 


"The devas as well as the men of this world cannot defeat these 
troops, however I will smash them with wisdom, just as one 
smashes an unbaked earthen pot with a stone.’ 


‘Controlling my thoughts and establishing concentration well, I 
shall travel from country to country leading a variety of disciples.’ 


‘ : i 
They will practice my teaching without neglect, without idleness 
and with total dedication. As they practice, they will reach the state 
of no anxiety, and no desire.’ 


Māra said: ‘I have followed the Bhagavat every step of the way 
for seven years, yet I could not find any fault to take advantage 
of, the truly Enlightened one with thorough attentiveness.” 


‘It is like the crow flying around a rock that resembles fat, hoping: 
"Can I find something fat, something tasty ?' 


"Without being able to find a tasty thing, the crow flew away. Just 
like that crow who approached a rock, so we will avoid Gotama and 
leave him.” 


From the arms of the Mara in distress, his lute dropped down and 
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the Yakkha in distress disappeared.? 


These are probably the oldest sentences describing the temptation of 
Šākyamuni by Māra. The setting of the story was the Nerañjara river, 
known in Sanskrit as the Nairafijanà and today it is called the Phalgu 
River. This river flows near Buddhagayá and during the rainy season 
it becomes slightly murky but the sands of both shores glitter in the 
sun light. Gotama is believed to have practiced asceticism in nearby 
Uruvelā (this name survives in the present village of Urel).4 

Namuci is an evil spirit who frequently appears in the Vedas and 
Epics, and here he is called Māra or the Evil one (Pāpīman);* Māra is 
also known as Yakkha.® In India's oldest religious canon, the Rg Veda, 

Namuci is referred to as the “evil one.” Also in the Brahmana 
scriptures, the Rg Veda is quoted describing Indra, the god, as conquer- 
ing Namuci.? However, in the Early Buddhist canon, Namuci was re- 
garded as being identical to Māra, the god of death. This god occasion- 
ally is known as Antaka or “one who brings destruction,” just as in the 
Upanisads he is called Mrtyu (death) ; these are all synonyms.? The story 
of the god of death (Yama or Mrtyu) tempting a Brāhmaņa youth 
named Naciketas and detering him from his religious search appears in 
the Katha Upanisad. The above cited verses of the Buddhist text were 
influenced either directly or indirectly by this tradition and thus they 
transmitted the pre-Buddhist title for the god of death and also adopted 
Mara (one who kills). This latter expression became dominant in later 
Buddhist texts. 

Māra's temptations of Gotama were the following: 1) to preserve 
his health and fulfill physical needs; and 2) as a student of the Veda, that 
he should first maintain a celibate pure practice, then as head of a house- 
hold perform rituals and offering to the fire, thereby accumulating many 
merits following the way of the Brāhmaņa. These two points were 
mutually interrelated but Gotama rejected such a Brāhmaņa standard of 
living. He was practicing what was known as the "way of endeavour, +° 
making a total concentrated effort to control his mind and body It 
required extreme effort to control the physical body and gain victory 
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over the temptations of Māra and Gotama attempted to realize this 
through introspective cultivation and effort. The approach of inner 
cultivation was already partially taught in the Upanisads where it states: 


Where food is pure, the purity (sattva Suddhi) of mind and body 
exists. When mind and body are pure, thought (smrti) is firm. 
When one obtains (firms) thought, he becomes free of all bonds.!! 


The same figures of speech are attributed to Sakyamuni. This is the 
reason why Gotama, in opposition to the way of life in Brahmanism in 
general, revealed the internal spiritual path modeled after the more pro- 
gressive Upanisads. Within the limits of this contrast, the way of Brah- 
manism is primarily worldy and tending toward traditional conservatism, 
while Gotama's way is non-worldly and transcendent. He rejected the 
significance of good deeds such as the rituals of Brahmanism and by 
once so doing, he directed man's mind toward inward spiritual aspects. 
Thus ultimately Buddhism could establish a practical ethical foundation 
in daily life from a far freer position than Brahmanism. In other words, 
Gotama discovered the internal spiritual characteristics of so-called good- 
ness. Worldly deeds based upon that realization came to be termed 'good 
karma' from the Buddhist standpoint, and therein lies the foundation 
for Buddhist morality such as the pañca sīla.'? 

The rise of such new ethical thought can be closely related to the 
social change occuring in the region of the central Ganges river. At 
that time in this area, an assimilation of the indigenous population into 
the Aryan race took place which led to the formation of a new people. 
They were no longer interested in preserving the inherited traditions of 
their ancestors, but rather voluntarily espoused a free attitude. They 
settled in fertile agricultural lands that yielded abundant crops and thus 
had an extremely comfortable and affluent life. As commodities became 
plentiful, commercial and industrial growth increased and numerous 
small cities evolved. 

Initially there were many small states centered around small cities 
with aristocratic or republican forms of government. Gradually, these 
were united by larger states governed under kings who held absolute 
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ruling power. Even in the Early Buddhist canon, it states that: "Kings 
are supreme among humans." The reason for such deliberate comment 
in the Buddhist scriptures was to serve as a contrast to the traditional 
Brāhmaņa stand that, “Brahma is supreme among all sentient beings." 
Contemporary social class structure is frequently cited in the following 
order "Ruling class, Brāhmaņa, commoners, slaves, chandala (slaughter- 
house workers), and pukkusa (those who performed undesirable clean- 
ing chores).” 

Also in the newly developing contemporary cities, commercial and 
industrial growth was rapid, thus a money economy was swiftly evolving. 
According to archeological findings, large quantities of coins appear 
from this period onward. Tremendous wealth was accumulated in these 
cities and the businessmen formed many associations holding firm eco- 
nomic control Those who held economic power were the leaders in 
this society: 


Even if a slave possess wealth, grain, gold or silver, he can have 
royalty, Brāhmaņa, or commoners rise before him, go to sleep after 
him, do his work willingly and act to satisfy him, speaking pleas- 
antly.!? 


This social fact can be observed in the Early Buddhist texts. Further- 
more, the Buddhist canon also states that the masses would revolt against 
an evil king, which indicates that the social structure, in particular the 
class system, had begun to collapse. Many emerged who no longer re- 
spected the Brahmana nor venerated the Vedic canon. Magadha, where 
Gotama Buddha was seeking the way, was the center of such change. 
This is why materials relating to the Vedas from this period forward 
clearly demonstrate a repugnance towards the ‘phony Brahmana of 
Magadha.** 

Thus, as long as we confine our discussion to the older elements of 
the mythology of Mara's temptation of Sakyamuni, it is possible to 
observe a reflection of the conflict between traditional ideology based 
upon the established society and the newly evolving thought derived 
from a new social basis. However, as Sikyamuni was later deified, the 
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mythology began to assume a different aspect. 

Judging from the concluding remarks of the earlier cited guotation, 
Māra followed Gotama for seven years but never realized his objective. 
In most biographies of the Buddha of later periods, the temptation and 
conguering of Māra are presented directly preceding his Enlightenment. 
This is done in order to accentuate the dramatic effect of the Buddha's 
Enlightenment. Although later biographies adopted such a view, it 
was far from historical reality. In contrast, the Early Buddhists must 
have considered the ceaseless endeavour and struggle of seven years 
against Mára's temptation as the major aspect of Sakyamuni's religious 
practice. 

Also in the above cited verse, we should note that Gotama in the 
process of religious practice was called sambuddha. According to later 
biographies, Gotama became a Buddha by his Enlightenment, which 
overcame evil Mára's temptations. But even as he became a Buddha, 
he still remained a human being and continually had to struggle against 
the temptations of evil, and being clearly aware of this fact, he established 
strict vinaya (discipline). Therefore 'to become Enlightened” must con- 
sist in the act of overcoming temptation itself. Since the Buddha's practice 
was ceaseless endeavour, this means that after attaining Enlightenment 
one does not rise to a state of transcendent Buddha. I£1 be allowed to use 
a modern expression, ‘the beginner's mind is the achiever's mind (hosshin 
soku kukyē) and “practice and attainment are one (shu shē funi)” The use 
of the title Buddha or sambuddha in reference to Gotama prior to his 
Enlightenment in the oldest sources such as the Sutta-nipāta, was thus 
understandable. Also in this instance, the spirit of practice, so emphasized 
in later Mahāyāna Buddhism and Zen alrcady appears in embryonic 
form. 

Generally in later periods, the Buddha prior to his Enlightenment is 
called a bodhisattva. However in a relatively new section of the Sutta- 
nipāta, Gotama is termed a bodhisattva directly subsequent to his birth. 
When they differentiated between Sikyamuni before and after his En- 
lightenment, he was known as a bodhisattva prior to Enlightenment and 
this title became generally accepted during later periods. 
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8. Asceticism 


According to the former guotation,! Gotama devoted himself to the 
practice of asceticism, refused to surrender to the temptations of Māra 
and finally perfected his practice. This is an important comment that 
reguires further analysis. 

Generally, according to the biographies of later periods, Sikyamuni 
entered the forest and practiced asceticism for six years. His body be- 
came thin and weak and his complexion the colour of cremation ashes, 
yet he was unable to attain ultimate awareness. Finally, realizing that 
this was not the true way, he accepted some milk offered by a village 
girl and abandoned asceticism. Restoring his strength, he travelled to 
Buddhagaya, sat silently in meditation there under a Bodhi tree and at- 
tained satori, becoming a Buddha. Such legendary biographies probably 
were created after the development of Buddhism in order to emphasize 
differences from other religions (this problem will be discussed later). 

According to ancient verse,? Gotama's religious struggle lasted seven 
years. Also elsewhere it is said that Sakyamuni "cultivated a compas- 
sionate mind for seven years." ? The latter quotation is extremely short 
but noteworthy. Buddhism is generally considered to be a teaching of 
compassion and here it is textually proven that from earliest times Sakya- 
muni himself practiced compassion. "To practice compassion' not only 
has great spiritual significance, but was also considered as a means of 
acquiring mystical supernatural powers.* Certain scholars tend to con- 
sider that the spirit of compassion was emphasized in later Mahāyāna 
Buddhism, while Early Buddhists tended to be self-seeking in nature. 
The latter quotation however, indicates that the spirit of compassion 
occupied a central portion of Gotama's practice. 

In regards to an account of his practice, slightly later texts record a 
remembrance of Sakyamuni as he spoke to his followers of later years: 


Then I, in search for goodness, in search for the ultimately wondrous 
state of serenity, wandered through the country of Magadha and 
arrived at the Sena? village of Uruvelā. There I saw a lovely land, 
beautiful forests and a flowing river (the Nerañjara),* a well-built 
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attractive ford and a prosperously situated village. At that time it 
occurred to me: “this land is lovely, the forests are beautiful, the river 
flows smoothly and the ford is well-built and attractive, it is truly 
suited for the son of a good family desiring to make endeavours to 
cultivate himself. Then I sat down, considering: “this is indeed 
well-suited for endeavours.” 


The description of the natural environment of Uruvela is applicable to 
the area even today. According to the Chinese translation, the Sena 
village was called a ‘Brahmana village.’ In other words, Brāhmaņa alone 
inhabited it, forming a village. If this was the case, then we can assume 
that Gotama had a close association with various practices of Brahmanism 
and his own religious practice evolved from that. 

To practice alone in the middle of the forest required courage, and 
the Brāhmaņa Jāņussoņi spoke to Sakyamuni as he was staying at the Jeta 
forest of Sāvatthī in later years as follows:* 


O” Gotama, to live in a forest and reside alone in the wilderness 
is extremely difficult. It is hard to practice being away and secluded. 
It is difficult to delight in solitude; I believe a forest distracts the mind 
of the religious who has not yet accomplished spiritual concentra- 
tion. 


In reply Šākyamuni stated: 


O” Brāhmaņa, I thought the same before I had attained true realiza- 
tion and while I was still an unenlightened Bodhisattva. 


Then Gotama expressed his early fears: 


Within myself, O” Brāhmaņa, the following thought arose: “Every 
man of religious endeavour or Brāhmaņa, when their physical, 
vocal and psychological deeds as well as life are not completely 
purified, if they must live in a forest hermitage alone or dwell in 
solitude in the wilderness, since their physical, vocal and psychologi- 
cal deeds and life itself are not completely purified and they are 
thus defiled, such religious will be filled with unwholesome fear 
and terror. I do not live in a forest hermitage alone nor dwell in 
solitude in the wilderness without complete purity of physical, 
vocal and psychological deeds and life. I am one of those who are 
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pure completely in physical, vocal and psychological deeds as well 
as life. Beholding in myself this complete purity ... I gained con- 
fidence to live in the forest. 


This is followed by a similar statement which can be summarized in 
order as follows: 


Even a man of religious endeavour or Brāhmaņa, if he resides in a 
forest hermitage or lives in solitude in the wilderness and indulges 
in greed and passion with ignorant hatred, evil desires, who is filled 
with sloth or torpor, and possesses a restless unquiet mind, is con- 
fused and doubtful, who praises himself and disparages others, is 
terrified and fearful, desirous to obtain profit, respect and reputa- 
tion, is lazy and effortless, absentminded and careless, distracted 
and lacking concentration, is stupid and dumb, then such men of 
religious endeavour and Brāhmaņa will be filled with unwholesome 
fear and terror due to their impurity of indulging in greed and pas- 
BLOM tac 


However, I am not greedy, have a compassionate mind,? am free 
of laziness and torpor, with a calm mind transcending doubt, neither 
praising myself nor disparaging others, not terrified or with little 
desire to make endeavour, and I am dedicated, spiritually concen- 
trated and possess wisdom. ... O” Brahmana, since I realized that 
I possess the qualities of lacking greed and passion. . . . I thus gained 
confidence to reside in the forest. 


The original quotation is tortuous and full of repetition but in essence 
it states that since Gotama had established his spirit, he was no longer 
afraid of living in solitude in the forest and he further stated: 


O” Brahmana, once I thought in the following manner: 'I will try 
to reside in a frightening and terrifying place, creating an area to 
sit and sleep on a special night, namely the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
eighth day of the half-month in a sacred site of the park," forest or 
under a tree. Then I will certainly experience fear and terror. 


And according to this account, he actually did this and at that time: 


Animals came near me, a peacock broke a twig and the wind rustled 
the fallen leaves. At that time I felt: “truly fear and terror are com- 
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ing. Then it occured to me: “Why am I waiting for fear to come? 
Should I not overcome fear and terror as they approach? O' 
Brahmana, thus as I walked, stood, was seated or lay down, fear 
and terror approached me, and then as I walked, stood, was seated 
or lay down, I overcame fear and terror. 


The harder à man consciously tries to overcome fear and terror, the 
more it increases, but when he finally faces the realization that there is 
no escape, then he can firmly reside in the midst of his fear; only by so 
doing can he overcome it. This is the path common man must follow 
and this was precisely the same path the human Gotama walked. 


Chapter IV: REALIZATION OF THE TRUTH 


I. Awakening 


Šākyamuni was practicing at Uruvelā, later known as Buddhagaya, 
and it was here that it is said: “he became Enlightened under an a£vattha! 
trec.”? This event is called the abhisambodhi? and considered spiritually 
to be the major event of his life. 

It was an ancient custom in India for a religious to practice while 
sitting under the shade of a tree and the Early Buddhist texts make fre- 
quent mention of it.* It is particularly significant that Gotama was en- 
gaged in meditation beneath the shade of a agvattha tree. This tree was 
singularly valued in India from olden days and in the ancient verse of 
the Atharva Veda? it is spoken of as a place to observe 'amrta', which 
means ‘heavenly eternal dew” and also the ultimate spiritual state. In the 
Upanisads, Bhagavad Gītā and other Indian literary works, this tree was 
considered to be mysterious and holy since it so widely spreads its leaves 
and roots.* The fact that Šākyamuni particularly selected such a place 
corresponds to the tradition of pre-Buddhist folk cult. And since he at- 
tained Enlightenment under the ašvattha tree, it later popularly became 
known as the bodhi or bo trec. 

The date of Sakyamuni's attainment, according to the Southern Bud- 
dhist tradition,” is considered to have been the day of the full moon of 
the month of Vaisakha. This corresponds to the day of full moon in May 
of the solar calendar and is the reason why they commemorate the 
event during the month of May in Southern Buddhist countries. Ac- 
cording to the Indian calender, Vaisakha is the second month of the year, 
and thus in Chinese translations of Buddhist texts it is frequently cited 
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as the eighth of February. This Chinese calendar system often changed, 
but according to the Chou dynasty calendar, the lunar month of Novem- 
ber was regarded as the first month; thus the eighth day of the second 
month became December 8. This is the tradition the Japanese inherited 
and the date on which they commemorate Sakyamuni’s attainment. 

If we follow the ancient tradition assuming that Gotama renounced 
his household at the age of twenty-nine and practiced for seven years, 
then we can imagine he was thirty-six at the time of his Enlightenment. 
On the other hand, if we follow a slightly later account placing his 
period of practice as six years, then he would have been thirty-five. These 


are just rough estimates and we have no certainty. 


2. Nature of Enlightenment 


What did Gotama realize and what were the contents of his Enlight- 
enment? Generally it is cited, following the Vinaya Pitaka description, 
that he observed the twelve links of Interdependent Origination and 
became Enlightened. However, prior to this system of twelve links of 
cause and effect, there existed a simpler theory of Interdependent Origina- 
tion, from which a variety of systems evolved. It has been proven that 
the twelve links of Interdependent Origination represented the last de- 
velopment,! thus the tradition that they represented the contents of his 
Enlightenment cannot be considered historically reliable. 

Let us examine another theory,? which appears in the words of Sakya- 
muni himself in the scriptures speaking to a Brahmana: 


I truly made effort and endeavour, my thought was firm and un- 
distracted, my body was tranquil and passive and my mind was 
concentrated. I was free of desires and unwholesome affairs and even 
though I still had initial thought and discursive thought, arrived at 
the first dhyana of the joy created from separation. Due to cessation 
of initial and discursive thought, my inner mind became tranquil 
and concentrated. Initial and discursive thought no longer existed, 
so I attained the second dhyāna of the joy created from concentra- 
tion. Next, since I was not overcome by joy, was calm, attentive 
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and experiencing physical serenity, I achieved the state of the third 
dhyāna, freguently described by the sages as “serene, attentive and 
residing in tranquility.' Then I abandoned joy and suffering as I ex- 
tinguished pleasure and sorrow, thus with no sorrow and no joy, 
purificd by tranquility and mindfulness, I entered the fourth dhyāna. 
In this manner my mind became concentrated, purified, cleansed, 
without defilement, pliable, flexible, established and immovable. 1 
directed my mind to the wisdom of raising recollections of my past 
lives and thus remembered various lives of the past: “one life, two, 
three, ...ten... twenty . .. one-hundred, one-thousand, one 
hundred thousand, and numerous periods of universe formation and 
destruction and periods of universe formation-destruction, and in 
each life 1 had such and such a name, family, tribe, nourishment, 
experiences of pain and joy and manner of death, and after death, 
birth again in such and such a place. Even after the recollection of 
my birth, I also remembered other similar things and in this man- 
ner, recalled numerous past lives in accompaniment with each in- 
dividual appearance and detailed conditions. This was the first light 
of wisdom I attained during the early part of the night; ignorance 
was extinguished and bright knowledge was born, darkness was 
dispelled and a ray of light arose, just as it should for those who 
make efforts. 

Then with the mind concentrated, purified, cleansed, without 
defilement, pliable, flexible, established and immovable, 1 directed 
my minds towards the knowledge of the birth and death of all living 
beings. In other words, with pure super-human eyes, I observed 
living beings die and be born. I noted the base, noble, beautiful, 
ugly, happy and unhappy, respectively following the results of their 
karma and thought: “truly these beings who have committed evil 
physical, vocal and mental deeds, criticized various holy men, held 
false views, engaged in deeds motivated by false views, after their 
death and the destruction of their physical body, will be born into 
an evil place, the fallen state—hell. Other beings performing good 
physical, vocal and mental deeds, do not criticize various holy men. 
hold proper views and engage in deeds motivated by right view, 
after their death and the destruction of their physical body will be 
born in a good place—a deva world. In this manner, with pure 
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and super-human divine eyes, 1 observed living beings die and be 
born. I observed the base, noble... respectively following the re- 
sult of their karma. O” Brāhmaņa, this was the second light of 
wisdom I attained during the middle of the night; ignorance was 


extinguished.... 

Then with the mind concentrated . . ., I directed my mind to- 
wards the knowledge of the wisdom to eliminate ignorance. At that 
time, I truly realized that all is suffering . . . (this is followed by a 


statement related to the Four Noble Truths, however, since it does 
not exist in the Chinese translation, probably represents a later ad- 
dition). When I realized thus and observed thus, my mind was 
freed from the pollution of desire, my mind was freed from the 
pollution of ignorance, and as I became free, the realization that I 
was free arose within me. I comprehended that: “birth has been 
exhausted, pure deeds have been completed, what should be done 
was done and never again will I be in such a state of existence.” O” 
Brāhmaņa, this was the third wisdom I attained at the end of the 
night; ignorance was extinguished. . . . 


The quotation is extremely long but the essence is that he completed the 
four dhyana or varieties of meditation and thus gained insight into the 
destinies of sentient beings. And since one cannot observe this true nature 
of the divine with human eyes, it is necessary to possess deva-eyes (divyam 
caksus). A similar teaching appears in the Bhagavat Gita, which is vir- 
tually the Hindu national canon. In other scriptures? it states: 


While I was still a Bodhisattva before my sambuddha and Enlighten- 
ment, it occurred to me: “Suppose I should dwell within the two 
varieties of thought.” Thus I made thought of desire, anger and 
torment into one part and thoughts of the renunciation of desire, 
anger and torment into the second part. 


This statement is followed by an explanation of each of these, and then 
proceeds to describe his attainment of the four dhyāna of meditation, 
and the contents become virtually identical to the previous quotation. 
Equivalents can also be found in other scriptures,! however since the 
four dhyāna do not appear in ancient prose, these long descriptions must 
represent later additions to the Buddhist canon. 
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3. Renunciation of Asceticism 


It is a popular view that Sakyamuni became Enlightened after he 
abandoned asceticism. In a relatively late scripture (Mahāsīhanāda),' 
Šākyamuni in the latter part of his life speaks to his disciple Šāriputra 
in the form of a recollection on the harsh asceticism he practiced while 
he was young. In this account he even cites contemporary ascetic prac- 
tices,? points out their meaningless nature and concludes: 


By such actions, practices and difficult deeds, I could not attain the 
perfect holy wisdom that transcends human nature. What is the 
reason? It is because I could not yet aquire the type of holy wisdom 
needed. When one attains this holy wisdom, it leads to emancipation 
and leads he who practices it to the proper extinction of suffering.* 


Šākyamuni's renunciation of asceticism is described in further detail 
in the Mahāsaccaka sutta.* After seeking guidance from Āļāra Kālāma 
and Uddaka Rāmaputta being dissatisfied, he engaged in harsh asceticism 


and as he states: 


Then it occurred to me: "Tranquility is difficult to attain with this 
extremely emaciated body. I shall take some nutritious food—milk 
cruel,’ 

Then I consumed the milk gruel. Now at that time the five 
religious in my company came to me saying: ‘If the follower 
Gotama attains the Dhamma, he will preach it to us.’ But when I 
ate the nutritious food—milk gruel, those five turned away from 
me in disgust saying: ‘the follower Gotama is avaricious and corrupt, 
he has abandoned his endeavours.’ 

But as I took the nutritious food and gained strength, separated 
from various desires, from unwholesome things, with initial and 
discursive thought, I reached the state of the first dhyana created 
by the joy of separation. 


This is followed by a description of his achievements in each of the four 
dhyana. The text does not have a Chinese equivalent and even the Pali 
sentences appear to be of rather late date. His renunciation of asceticism 
appears in detail for the first time in this relatively late text. 
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According to later Buddhist tradition, the five religious mentioned 
here had been practicing under Uddaka. Realizing that Gotama had 
attained the ultimate state of their master in a short period of time, they 
had left that master and followed Gotama.* In company with these five, 
Gotama travelled to the top of Mt. Gayā. There on the grass under a 
tree, they engaged in reflection and then came to the eastern side of the 
lake of Uruvelā and gazed at the Nerafijarā river. 

Regarding Gotama's acceptance of milk gruel, later accounts depict 
the daughter of a prominent family from the village of Senā in Uruvelā 
by the name of Sujāta as offering him the milk gruel. Other sources 
relate that the head of Uruvelā village by the name of Senāpati had ten 
daughters and that: 


these girls learned the Bodhisattva had already renounced asceticism 
and prepared a variety of food and drink to offer him. And 
even though not many days had passed, his appearance became 
glowing. 
Among these ten girls, the youngest was called Sujāta.” In this manner 
the legend of his renunciation of asceticism gradually expanded and 
evolved. 

We find that the Early Buddhists praised asceticism (tapas) and claimed 
that Buddhists also had to practice it. Probably they followed con- 
siderably easier practices than other religious, for from its outset clear 
lines were drawn between Buddhist and Jain asceticism. According to 
one of the oldest Buddhist texts, a follower of Nigantha is said to have 
stated: 


The brilliant disciple who is separated observes four varieties of 
discipline thoroughly and preaches what he has seen, heard and 
comprehended. For him, sin has ceased to exist.? 


According to the Commentary, one who is “separated”, refers to the indi- 
vidual disassociated from evil by means of asceticism. The 'four varieties 
of discipline” refer to: 1) never using cold water; 2) avoiding all evil; 
3) by avoiding all evil to become separated from evil; and 4) to master 
the separation from evil. The corresponding Chinese translation discusses 
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the man who performs physical practices (of asceticism) and comments: 


I state:—Those Nigantha followers became monks devoting them- 
selves to learning and performing difficult practices during the long 
night. Those followers are separated from false words and I state 
that they are not far from becoming Arahats.!? 

Nigantha of the Nata tribe once told me: A Nigantha (man free 
of bonds) is in full control with four varieties of discipline. O' King, 
how do you think that a Nigantha with four varieties of discipline 
controls himself? A Nigantha refrains from using all (cold) water, 
and becoming separated from all water and by eliminating all water 
he is filled with water. Truly in this manner a Nigantha is fully in 
control by means of these four varieties of discipline. Thus he is 
called “the man who has reached the ultimate,” “the man who con- 
trols himself,’ and ‘the man who contentedly resides within him- 
self.’ 

Thus did Nigantha of the Nata tribe, when asked the immediate 
consequences of the life of the religious expound his theory of con- 
trol by means of four varieties of wisdom.!! 


They observed stringent precepts regarding water and we can find 
statements such as the foregoing relating to their strict discipline in the 
Jain texts as well. Cold water was proscribed in order to avoid possibly 
taking the life of small living things by drinking it. Even today Jain 
followers, just as Buddhist monks, refrain from eating after noon and 
at that time do not drink water. 

Although the Buddhists never adopted strict asceticism comparable 
to the Jains, we do not find in the oldest Buddhist scriptures that the 
Buddha made a conscious rejection of the asceticism practiced by the 
followers of other religions. The problem arose when the followers of 
religions such as Jainism and Ajivaka began to accuse the Buddhists of 
laziness. As the need arose to defend themselves, they then added such 
criticism and as a consequence the ‘Middle Way’ was deliberately preach- 
ed. Also the idea that Sakyamuni renounced asceticism in the course of 
his religious endeavour was more positively developed and this is why 
Sakyamuni’s Enlightenment and the ‘Middle Way’ became clearly asso- 
ciated. We can assume this occured in a later period and gradually the 
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“Middle Way” became extremely important in ensuing Buddhist develop- 
ment. 

Other texts relate that Sakyamuni attained Nirvana by recognizing 
that life is filled with birth, old age, illness, death, sorrow and defilement: 


O' monk, in this manner, despite being subject to birth, I saw the 
hindrance within birth itself and sought the ultimate tranquility of 
Nirvana which is non-birth and thus attained the ultimate tran- 
quility and peace of non-birth. Recognizing myself as subject to 
aging, disease death sorrow and impurity and realizing the hindrance 
within all that is subject to age, disease, death, sorrow and impurity, 
I sought the ultimate peace and tranquility of Nirvana which is 
non-aging, ... and I attained the ultimate peace and tranquility 
of Nirvana which is non-aging ... Then within me appeared the 
knowledge and insight: ‘My liberation is unmovable, this is the 
final existence, I shall no longer re-exist.’ 


4. Significance of Gotama's Enlightement in Intellectual History 


In the Pàli canon the story appears that soon after his Enlightenment, 
Šākyamuni hesitated to preach the Dharma but finally decided to do 
so upon the ardent request of Brahma deva. This account does not 
appear in the Chinese equivalent? and must represent a later addition. 
Furthermore, in this story it states: "the law of Interdependent Origina- 
tion is difficult to comprehend," while the sutra itself does not cite the 
Law of Interdependent Origination as part of the contents of Sikyamuni's 
Enlightenment, and here it is not consistent with the teaching of 'non- 
aging, non-disease, non-sorrow or non-defilement; thus it is obvious 
that the story must represent a later insertion. 

As we can see, among the sutras there is considerable divergence 
regarding the nature of the contents of Sakyamuni’s Enlightenment. 
Which can be regarded as true? Was Gotama's Enlightenment actually 
so vague and unclear that the compilers of the scriptures transmitted 
different versions? Or perhaps the teaching of Buddhism was not yet 
firmly established ?—and the latter we find to be the case. 
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Ā most important issue, characteristic of Buddhism, lies in the fact 
that the contents of Sakyamuni's Enlightenment were transmitted in 
different manners. First of all, Buddhism itself does not have any static 
dogma. Gotama personally did not wish to preach the contents of his 
Enlightenment as a set formula but rather depending upon the occasion 
and opportunity, in accord with his audience he chose different styles 
of preaching. This is the reason why those who heard the contents of 
his Enlightenment transmitted what they individually comprehended. 

Secondly, the fact that Buddhism does not possess static dogma does 
not imply that it lacks consistent thought. Despite the above-mentioned 
variations in transmitting the contents of Gotama's Enlightenment, all 
ultimately lead to one goal. Buddhism attempts to reach the state of 
spiritual serenity without binding its adherents to preconceived notions 
and dogma, but rather by observing the reality of human nature as-it-is. 
It seeks to make man experience human Dharma as actual existence. 
The formerly cited lengthy quotations concerning the four dhyāna all 
lead to the same final goal. In the eyes of modern man they may seem 
boring and long, but we should value them as an attempt on the part 
of the Early Buddhists to observe human nature as-it-is, free of precon- 
ceived notions. 

Thirdly, human Dharma is not static, and we have to recognize that 
it evolved around actual living human beings. This attitude of Buddhism 
as a practical philosophy offers infinite intellectual potentiality for evolu- 
tion and thus we can discover the basic reason for the development of 
numerous varieties of Buddhist thought during later periods. In past 
intellectual history, religions have often served as hindrances to progress, 
but we do not encounter such an attitude in Buddhism. The very fact 
that in Buddhist countries religion and rationalism, or religion and 
science, do not come into conflict is due to this characteristic of Bud- 


dhism. 
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CHAPTER V: PREACHING THE DHARMA 


I. Among the People . 


According to the Pāli vinaya,! Šākyamuni engaged in samādhi under 
the bodhi tree for seven days after his Enlightenment and then moved 
to sit beneath an Ajapāla tree. He sat there in a lotus position for seven 
days enjoying his emancipation and at that time a proud Brāhmaņa came 
to him and was converted. Next he moved to a Mucalinda (Skt. 
Mucilinda) tree, where he enjoyed his emancipation for another seven 
days during which time the Mucalinda Dragon king pledged his homage. 
Then Šākyamuni moved to sit beneath a Rājāyatana tree, where as he 
was enjoying his state two merchants, Tappussa and Bhallika came from 
Ukkala village. They venerated the Buddha and standing to one side 
spoke to him, saying: “O” Bhagavat, we request you to receive this 
offering of wheat-cake and honey-cake on our behalf and help us attain 
peace and lasting benefit.” The two merchants watched as Šākyamuni 
washed his bowl and hands after receiving their offering, and then 
venerated his feet with their foreheads, speaking as follows: 

Here we pledge our homage to the venerable master and Dharma. 


O” venerable one, please receive us as lay followers. From this day 
hence until the time of our death, we shall pay homage. 


In this manner these merchants recited the two homages (first to the 
Buddha and second to the Dharma) for the first time and became lay 
followers. 

After removing the mythological additions and repetitions from the 
vinaya text, only the above framework of the story remains. In later 
Buddhist accounts? the descriptions vary in detail and further exaggera- 
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tion occurs. (The Pāli text depicts the above-mentioned Brāhmaņa and 
Dragon king as being instructed in verse, but since this does not corre- 
spond to other sources, it probably represents a later insertion. Although 
the Dragon King's homage is too mythical for credence, the other events 
might well have occurred.) 

It is quite common when a sage is engaged in meditation beneath a 
tree for people to come to show their respect and offer food and drink. 
At such a time it is not necessary to exchange words and this is the reason 
why so many religious unable to speak the language could wander about 
in a country as vast as India. Even today Chinese and Tibetan religious 
who are unable to converse in the Indian languages can live by receiving 
such offerings of food and drink. 

The text states that Šākyamuni received the offering of food from the 
two merchants and washed his bowl and hands. This presents a vivid 
picture to our minds, and even in present day India and South Asian 
countries the custom is still performed by Buddhist monks. Since the 
Indians do not use forks or chopsticks for eating but rather use the right 
hand, it is necessary to wash after meals. 

We cannot be certain that the two merchants actually pledged homage 
to the master and Dharma but this is the ancient view. Normally scholars 
consider that since the sañgha (community) was not yet established, the 
merchants were unable to take homage in the Three Treasures. But 
according to ancient texts such as the Sutta-nipáta, even after the founda- 
tion of the sañgha, during the earliest periods, homage was paid merely 
to the Buddha and Dharma. We thus have to consider that paying 
homage to the Three Treasures was a later custom. 

In the vinaya texts and other sutras, it is said that Šākyamuni hesitated 
after his Enlightenment to preach to the world but decided to do so 
after receiving the encouragement of Brahmā. The prose explanation of 
this event which appears in the vinaya is clearly from a later period, but 
the verse is relatively ancient. This explains Sākyamuni's hesitation in 
the following manner: 


That which I have realized through painful toil, 
how can I preach? 
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For those suffering from thirst and ignorance, this 
Dharma is not easy to comprehend. 

Itis contrary to the flow of this world, profound, 
extremely subtle, difficult to perceive and refined. 
It will be impossible to be seen by those 

clinging to greed and covered with ignorance.? 


In response Brahma urged Sakyamuni to preach as follows: 


In the past impure Dharma taught by 

defiled persons has appeared in Magadha. 

Open the gate of deathlessness and please let us 

hear the Dharma realized by a pure man. 

As though standing on a crag upon the peak of a mountain 
observing all the people around, 

O' man with wisdom eyes, climb upon the pinnacle 
of the tower of Dharma. 

As you have overcome suffering, observe the people 
submerged in the sorrow of birth and old age. 

Rise hero, Victor, master of the caravan, 

without debt, please walk in the world. 

O' Bhagavat, please preach the Dharma, 

there will be some who can become Enlightened.* 


Then Šākyamuni replied: 


The gates of deathlessness are opened for those who hear. 

Let them abandon (their own) faith. O” Brahma, I did not preach 
this wondrous Dharma to the people, thinking that it might harm 
them.” 


It was unheard ofin Gotama's contemporary India to preach one's teach- 
ing to all the people. This is obvious when we compare his situation 
with the various philosophers of the Upanisads, who limited their audi- 
ences and often confined themselves to preaching to their own children, 
or distinguished individuals whom they deemed were qualified to receive 
instruction. Gotama Buddha broke this traditional restriction and doing 
so must have required considerable determination and courage. It is 
quite possible that a dream of receiving the encouragement of Brahma 
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served as the means for Gotama to exercise his determination and courage 
within his own mind. 

The dissemination of Gotama's thought could not occur instantly, 
and it was necessary for him to communicate first with his closest and 
most reliable colleagues. He felt that he must obtain the support of such 
men, as he later confided his thoughts concerning this matter to his 


followers: 


Then I thought: "To whom shall I teach the Dharma first? Who 
will comprehend this Dharma most swiftly? Then it occurred to 
me: ‘Alara Kalama is wise with knowledge and brilliance and for 
a long period has been a man of non-defilement. I shall preach the 
Dharma first to Ālāra Kāļāma, he will swiftly comprehend this 
Dharma.’ 

At that time a god approached me saying: “Wise one, seven days 
have elapsed since Alara Kalama passed away.’ Thus the knowledge 
and vision arose within me that Alara Kalama had died seven days 
previously. Then it occurred to me: “Truly Alara Kalama was a 
man of excellent ability, if he had heard this Dharma, he would 
have been able to swiftly comprehend it.” Then I thought: “To 
whom shall I teach this Dharma first? Who will comprehend this 
Dharma most swiftly? Then it occurred to me: “Truly Rama’s 
son Uddaka is a wise one with knowledge... I shall teach this 
Dharma first to Ráma's son Uddaka, he will swiftly comprehend 
this Dharma. 

At that time a god approached me saying: “O” wise one, Ráma's 
son Uddaka passed away last night. Thus the knowledge and vision 
arose within me that Ráma's son Uddaka had died the previous 
night.” Then it occurred to me: “Truly Ráma's son Uddaka was 
a man of excellent ability, if he had heard this Dharma, he would 
have been able to swiftly comprehend it.’ 

Then I thought: “To whom shall I teach the Dharma first? . . . 
And it occurred to me: “When I was practicing earlier, five religious 
who served me were helpful, I shall teach the Dharma first to that 
group of five religious.’ Then I thought: “Where is that group of 
five religious presently staying? And with pure deva-vision, I saw 
the group of five religious residing at Deer Park at the residence 
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of the hermits at Bārāņasī. Then after staying at Uruvela for as 
long as I found suitable, I set out for Bārāņasī. 


Sakyamuni remembered his past associates and desired to transmit 
his Enlightenment to them. As he travelled to Bārāņasī, he met Upaka, 
an Ajivaka follower. Up until the time of King Ašoka, the Ājīvakas 
represented a major religion comparable to Buddhism and Jainism. 
During the period of Gotama Buddha, Makkhali Gosāla, leader of the 
Ajivaka was described as follows: 


By fasting and ascetic practices 

perfect self-control he has attained, 
abandoning debates and separated from sin, 
he is a fair man of true words. He will 

not commit such evil.? 


Judging from this quotation the followers of Gosāla practiced asceticism, 
they were also known to be fatalists: 


Makkhali Gosāla stated: There are no direct nor indirect causes 
for living beings to become defiled. There are no direct nor indirect 
causes for living beings to become purified. (Whatever the con- 
dition) of living beings, it does not depend upon one's own actions, 
the action of others, nor upon human effort. There is no force, no 
volition, no human influence nor human endeavour. All existents, 
all living beings, all species and all life lack control, power and 
volition of their own but rather are controlled by fate, circum- 
stances and their inherent nature; and it is according to their posi- 
tion in any one of the six classes that they experience pleasure and 


pain. 
[Here the varieties of existence, karma and periods of time are enu- 


merated.] 


There are eighty-four hundred thousand great kalpa during which 
ignorant and wise alike are repeatedly reincarnated until they 
ultimately exhaust their sufferings. However during that time 
although some may hope: T shall ripen the consequences not yet 
ripened through disciplinary deeds, commitments, ascetic practices 
or pure deeds, and shall remove all those ripened karma and gradual- 
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ly separate from them.” (such a hope will not be realized). In this 
manner, suffering and joy are already premeasured in the measure- 
ment cup and will not alter their conclusions in the midst of the 
process of rebirth. They will neither increase nor decrease, prosper 
nor decline. Just as when a ball of silk thread is thrown, it will roll 
until all the thread has been unwound. In such a manner the ignorant 
as well as the wise will repeatedly reincarnate until ultimately they 
reach the end of suffering. 

In this manner Makkhali Gosāla as a man of the path whenever 
he was asked regarding the immediate consequences of the life of 
a religious expounded his theory of purification by rebirth.!? 


It sounds strange that fatalists would practice asceticism but perhaps 


they wished to purify themselves as much as possible. 


A follower of such teaching approached Gotama, who was to later 


describe the incident as follows: 


Upaka, an Ājīvaka follower saw me as I was travelling along the 
road between Gayā and the Bodhi tree, having seen me, he spoke: 
“Venerable one, your faculties are pure and your complexion is 
bright and clear. O” venerable one, for what purpose did you be- 
come homeless? Who is your master? Whose Dharma do you 


uphold?’ 
When he said this, I replied as follows: 


‘Victorious over all and omniscient am I, 
undefiled by anything, 

Renouncing all and free from clinging, 
realizing such, who can I follow as a master? 


For me there is no master, 

since one like me does not exist. 
In the world including the gods, 
there exists no one to equal me. 


I am the one who should be venerated in the world, 
a supreme master am I. 

I am the only truly awakened man, 

purified and residing in tranquility. 

To turn the Dharma wheel, 
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I go to the city of Kāsī (Bārāņasī) 
beating the drum of deathlessness 
in the world of blinding darkness. 


Upaka then said: “O” venerable one, according to your claim you 
should be the limitless victor, and I replied: 


“Those who reach the extinction of ignorant desires are 
victors equal to myself. 

I have overcome my evil nature, 

therefore, Upaka, I am a victor.” 


Upon hearing this, Upaka the Ajivaka said: “O” venerable one, 
may it be so,' and shaking his head, he departed along a different 
road. 


This quotation indicates that Gotama rejected the religious traditions 
and customs of his day that were espoused by influential religions such 
as the Ajivaka. By knowing himself, he attempted to communicate the 
truth of humanity to others; thus for him there could be no master. 
Such a confident attitude reminds us of the words of the Chinese Zen 
monks of later periods. 


2. journey to Baranasi 


As Gotama travelled through the numerous villages on his way to 
Baranasi he received offerings of food from wealthy laymen! in each 
village similar to other contemporary religious. When he reached the 
river bank of the Ganges, the water was high along the bank and Gotama 
wanted to cross the river, telling the ferryman: “I would like to cross 
the river." The ferryman replied: "If you pay me, I will take you 
across." But Gotama said: "I have no money,” to which the ferryman 
answered: "If you have no money, then I cannot take you." According 
to the story, Gotama then jumped into the air and landed on the other 
shore. 

This story is a translation from a biography of a later period? but 
since it appears so graphic in detail it probably was factual. The question 
is, how do we interpret his landing upon the other shore by divine 
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power? It must have meant that in order to reach the other shore either 
some layman paid his fare or else he merely stepped aboard the ferry 
and the boatman unwillingly was forced to carry him along with the 
other passengers. This author believes that the latter was most likely 
the case for if some layman traveller had paid Gotama's fare, the bio- 
graphy probably would have extolled his virtue, but nothing of that 
nature is mentioned. 

From the standpoint of modern people the act of boarding transporta- 
tion without paying fare is improper. Yet even today such actions are 
not considered improper for South Asian Buddhist monks who live 
totally dependent upon the offerings of laymen. In Buddhist countries 
they receive special privileges in travelling; for example in Burma, high 
monks are exempt from all transportation charges. This is one reason 
why at times the Buddhist monks of South Asia tend to act autocratically 
and incur the dislike of foreigners. According to the ancient Indian code: 
"One should not charge travelling tax at the ferries to women over 
two months pregnant, to religious mendicants, hermits of the forest 
and Brāhmaņa students of the Veda.” (Code of Manu 8.407) Similar 
concepts are preserved by contemporary nations and in America the 
clergy receive discount privileges in transportation. Unfortunately such 
privileges do not exist in Japan nor in the Communist countries. 

In the earlier cited story, the ferryman was attempting to reject the 
privileges of a religious. Gotama, in keeping with contemporary Indian 
common sense, was aware that a religious was not supposed to handle 
money and therefore should not be charged fare. This seemingly small 
incident of dispute appearing in the Buddha's biography is rooted upon 
a significant issue in human society. 


3. First Preaching 


After his Enlightenment at Buddhagayā, the next most important event 
in the life of Gotama was his first preaching (spinning of the wheel)! 
at Bārāņasi. Following his Enlightenment, he travelled to Baranasi 
and if we judge the direct distance between Buddhagayā and Bārāņasī to 
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be approximately 130 miles, then by the winding roads it must have 
been close to 200 miles. Today it takes approximately four hours by 
express train to travel from Gaya to Bārāņasī. Even if he walked without 
rest, at that time it would have taken him ten days. Why did Gotama 
travel such a long distance on foot? 

Traditionally Bārāņasī had been regarded as a religious holy place. 
The Vedic canon does not speak of Bārāņasī, but this is understandable 
since the Vedas were generally composed along the upper Ganges. But 
in the Buddhist canon, even during the period of Early Buddhism, this 
area was considered as a singular holy land. The Buddha's traditional 
biography explains that he travelled this long way to visit Sāranāth in 
the suburbs of Bārāņasī, where in the garden known as Migadāya (Deer 
Park) the five religious who had earlier abandoned Gotama resided. 

Today the area known as Deer Park still exists in the suburbs of 
Benares. It presently has beautiful green lawns but probably in olden 
days there were also deer. Currently there is a Buddhist temple there 
constructed by the Mahābodhi society that contains a mural of the 
Buddha's life painted by the Japanese artist Nofusu Kēsetsu. 

Buddha's trip to Bārāņasī to preach his thought might be compared 
in the contemporary sense to a scholar presenting new ideas at an aca- 
demic convention. As Deer Park was also known as the “place where 
hermits gather’ (Isipatana), it represented a gathering place for con- 
temporary men of religion. Initially Gotama’s teaching was not preached 
indiscriminately at random, but rather began with the persuasion of his 
former colleagues in ascetic practice. This was the starting point, which 
makes it clear that Buddhism did not directly appeal to the common 
people as a popular teaching but rather spread among select ascetics. 
In the words of a later recollection of Sakyamuni this incident is ex- 


plained as follows: 


In due course travelling on foot, I arrived at Baranasi, Deer Park 
where the five bhikku resided. Those five saw me coming in the 
distance and seeing me agreed among themselves, saying: ‘Holy 
ones, Gotama the man of the path is coming. He is lavish in his 
life-style, has abandoned endeavour and moved to luxury. We 
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should not greet him nor rise for him, nor receive his bowl and 
robe; however, we may have to offer him a seat. He can sit if he 
wishes.” But as I approached, the group of five bhikkhu were unable 
to follow their own agreement. Some welcomed me and received 
my bowl and robe, some provided a seat and some prepared water 
to rinse my fect. Then they called my name, and addressed me 
with the title of ‘avuso’ (your reverence.) As they spoke in such a 
manner, I told the five bhikkhu: ‘©’ bhikkhu, the Tathagata should 
not be called by name nor addressed as āvuso. The Tathāgata is a 
man who should be venerated, a man of true Enlightenment. O” 
bhikkhu, listen to me, for deathlessness has been achieved, I shall 
teach, I shall preach the Dharma. If you practice as you are taught, 
in a short time you will realize in this world the ultimate supreme 
deeds, which are the goal of young men of good family who 
renounce their household and become homeless. 

When I said this, the five bhikkhu responded, saying: “O” venerable 
Gotama, you could not attain the perfect holy wisdom transcending 
human nature through your earlier deeds, practices and asceticism. 
How, since you have reverted to a lavish life-style, have abandoned 
endeavour and become inclined to luxury, can you attain the perfect 
holy wisdom transcending human nature? 

When they told me this, I said to the five bhikkhu: “O” bhikkhu, 
a Tathāgata does not have a lavish life-style, nor has he abandoned 
endeavour and become inclined to luxury. A Tathāgata is a man 
who should be venerated, a man of true Enlightenment. Listen to 
me, for deathlessness has been achieved, I shall teach, I shall preach 
the Dharma. If you practice as you are taught in a short time you 
will realize . . .? 


The five voiced their criticism again and Gotama responded with the 
same answer and after this had been repeated three times, Gotama said: 


„. O” bhikkhu, have you ever seen me as radiant as 
I now am? The five religious replied, “No, venerable one.” 
‘©’ bhikkhu, a Tathagata is a man who should be venerated . . . 
Listen to me... 


Later additions are apparent in this quotation. For instance, it states that 
Sakyamuni told the religious that ‘the Tathagata should not be called 
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by name nor addressed as āvuso. However, when we read older verses, 
the Buddha’s new disciples called him 'O' Gotama’ and also people he 
encountered along the road addressed him as marisa (you)? We cannot 
imagine that Gotama was so proud that he rejected such common Indian 
usage. Probably such a legendary story was created as the followers of 
later periods deified him. 

According to this account, Gotama converted his former colleagues 
and the first congregation was formed: i 


And I was able to convince those five bhikkhu. Then when I gave 
instruction to two, three would go out to beg for alms. With the 
food obtained from alms-begging we six lived. Then as I gave 
instruction to three bhikkhu, two went out for alms-begging and 
we six lived upon the food obtained by those two through alms- 


begging. 
Thus all five spiritually attained the same state as Gotama: 


As these five bhikkhu received instruction from me and were edu- 
cated, they discovered the hindrances among all that was subject 
to birth as they themselves were subject to birth. Searching for the 
ultimate tranguility and peace, Nirvana, of non-birth, they attained 
the ultimate tranguility and peace of non-birth. 


This is followed by similar repetitions which can be summarized in the 


following manner: 


As they themselves were subject to old age, disease, death, sorrow 
and defilement, they discovered the hindrances of all subject to 
old age, disease, death, sorrow and defilement. Searching for the 
ultimate tranquility and peace which is non-old age, non-disease, 
non-death, non-sorrow and non-defilement . . . they attained the 
ultimate tranquility and peace which is non-old age . . . Thus within 
them arose such wisdom and view that: "Our emancipation is 
unmovable, this is the final birth, we will no longer re-exist.' 


According to this quotation, the nature of Gotama's Enlightenment at 
Uruvelā and the five bhikkhus experience were identical. It is said that 
all six men, including Gotama, attained peace (Nirvana) and there 
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existed no difference among them. The notion that the Buddha's disciples 
could never reach the same goal that he attained since he was super- 
human, is a product of later imagination promulgated by the pompous 
theologians of subseguent eras, and a distortion of historical fact. 

Although there is no existing Pāli eguivalent, a Chinese translation 
from Sanskrit relates that in Bārāņasī the Buddha preached the Middle 
Way to the five bhikkhu: 


One should realize that there are two extreme practices which should 
not be followed by a man of the path. One is clinging to the pleas- 
ures of desire, a demeaning life and the deeds of ordinary men. 
The second is the self-induced sufferings and penances which are 
not Dharmas that a holy sage should pursue. These are not proper 
practices. O” five bhikkhu, if you abandon these two extremes and 
adopt the Middle Way you will achieve brilliance, wisdom, con- 
centration and liberation. To reach the wisdom and realization of 
Nirvana is in essence the Eightfold holy path—from right view to 
right meditation.* 


Here the terminology of the Middle Way and Eightfold right-path 
appear but the Four Noble truths are not yet mentioned. At the time 
when the Pāli text known as the Ariyapariyesana-sutta was composed, 
neither the Middle Way nor Eightfold path was systematized nor con- 
sidered to be of major significance. But when the original Sanskrit text 
of the foregoing quotation was translated into Chinese,? the Middle 
Way, Eightfold Path and the preaching at Sāranāth at Bārāņasī were all 
combined, although the Four Noble Truths was not yet thought of 
—thus we have to conclude that the preaching at Sāranāth and the Four 
Noble Truths were associated together at a considerably later period. 
We also find that none of the ancient gāthā (verses) link the preaching 
at Sāranāth with the Four Noble Truths, the Eightfold Path or the 
Middle Way. 

According to other texts,* Sakyamuni preached to the five religious 
at Migadāya (Deer Park) of Bārāņasī that each of the five aggregates 
comprising the human being consist of non-self, suffering and im- 
permanence respectively. Yet in further works” it states: "Thus have I 
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heard, once upon a time when the Bhagavat was residing at Deer Park 
in Bārāņasī where the hermits gathered...” and then commences a 
description of the Middle Way being expounded which is followed by 
a detailed explanation of the Four Noble Truths. Among these texts 
the theory of the Middle Way closely corresponds to the earlier cited 
Chinese guotation and is presented as follows: 


O” men of the path, there are two extremes the religious should 
not follow. What are those two? First, to engage in pleasure seeking 
and desire, demeaning base and ignorant behaviour, for such is 
neither in good taste nor beneficial. The other is to engage in self- 
induced sufferings which are painful, in poor taste and unbeneficial. 
The true man (Tathāgata) will avoid these extremes and realize the 
Middle Way which opens vision, provides knowledge and leads 
to tranquility, divine power, true enlightenment and peace (Nir- 
vana).* 


In the Southern Buddhist tradition, the Four Noble Truths and 
doctrine of non-self (anātman) have come to be regarded as the most 
important teachings at Baranasi.” However, in the Northern Buddhist 
tradition, it is maintained that the Middle Way, Four Noble Truths, 
doctrines of impermanence, suffering, emptiness, non=self, the five 
aggregates and the twelve links of Interdependent Origination were 
taught. Further, it is stated that the Buddha preached to the various 
bodhisattvas such as Maitreya that the true nature of all the various 
dharmas is non-birth, non-extinction and tranquility.!? We can assume 
that all these teachings represent gradual additions in chronological 
seguence. 

Sakyamuni's preaching was initially termed the ‘turning of the Brahmā 
wheel (Brahmā-cakra)”"! In the ancient Upanisads,*? the Brahmá-cakra was 
considered to be the wheel of the universe and it was believed that 
only the supreme god spun such a wheel. This was adopted into Bud- 
dhism and modified to imply that the person who had attained the 
truth could turn the wheel and there were instances when senior instruc- 
tors were called ‘men who turned the wheel.'** Ultimately in later 
periods, the Buddha's preaching alone was regarded as the turning of 
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the wheel of the Dharma’! and this became the generally accepted 
terminology. 


4. Further Teaching Activities 


The dialogue at Deer Park created a turning point in Gotama’s career 
and after that event he began to teach the general public. From that 
time up until his death at the age of eighty, a period of forty-five years, 
he travelled in the region of central India along the Ganges devoting 
himself to teaching. 

During the rainy season he resided at a fixed place, spending the 
time in self-cultivation with his disciples. However, during other seasons 
of the year when it was not raining, he was able to travel freely and 
made various journeys with his disciples preaching to all types of people. 
as a result of these activities his congregation grew rapidly. 

We find Gotama described as “a homeless virtuous travelling man 
clothed in (monk's) robes.”* He carried a bowl in his hand? and prac- 
ticed begging,* which is known as pindacara (alms-begging). He jour- 
neyed from village to village and town to town, and there were even 
occasions when he stopped in the wilderness.* 

His actual teaching activities are depicted in several accounts grouped 
together in a variety of vinaya texts. The reason for their entry in the 
vinaya texts is stated as follows: 

For the five years immediately following Sakyamuni's Enlighten- 
ment, the saügha of bhikkhu was completely pure but after that 
they gradually committed errors. As a result, the Buddha established 
regulations as the need arose and taught the Pātimokkha.” 
It was thus necessary to explain briefly the nature of the Buddha's 
activities which led to the establishment of the Pātimokkha (Articles of 
the Vinaya Precepts). In the Vinaya of Ten Recitations* no explanation 
precedes the rules for receiving the sīla, however, in the Mahāsamghika 
vinaya? it states: 


The Tathagata first ordained five men including Aññāta Kondafifia, 
these were the bhikkhu who received the major sīla and shared the 
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same sila, the same goal, the same residence, food learning and 
doctrine. (There were no differences among them). These were 
followed by the ordination of thirty including Puņņa Mantāni- 
putta.|? Next he ordained Bhaddiya of Baranasi,** then ordained 
five hundred including Uruvelā Kassapa and his followers. Then 
he ordained two hundred and fifty including Nadi Kassapa and his 
followers, then two hundred including Gaya Kassapa and his fol- 
lowers. He next ordained two hundred and fifty such as Upasena. 
Then he ordained two hundred and fifty including Sāriputta, 
Mahāmogallāna and their followers. Next he ordained Mahākassapa, 
Channa,*? Kāļudāyin and Upāli. Then he ordained five hundred 
members of the Šākya tribe, five hundred people along the stream 
known as the Vaggumudā and five hundred bandits, and then he 
ordained Sagata, the son of a wealthy family. 


In the Pāli texts of the vinaya, the former teaching activities are described 
in great detail and prior to the description, the circumstances of Šākya- 
muni's Enlightenement and his decision to preach as a result of Brahmā 
deva's encouragement are added. The teaching activities themselves 
end with the conversion of Sāriputta and Mogallāna. In the Five Category 
Vinaya** and Four Category Vinaya** they go back even further relating 
the geneology of the Šākya tribe as well as Sakyamuni's life prior to his 
Enlightenment, then, just as in the case of the Pāli texts, they end with 
the conversion of Sāriputta and Mogallāna. Nonetheless, the Four 
Category Vinaya displays a considerably developed and evolved form. 
These texts no doubt served as the basis of the Buddha's later biographies. 
Keeping their descriptions in mind, we shall discuss Gotama's major 


teaching activities. 


s. At Bārāņasī 


After Gotama converted his five friends at Bārāņasī, he next ordained 
Yasa, the son of a wealthy family. During his earlier life Yasa had en- 
gaged in hedonism and was accustomed to being served by many female 
attendants, as he later recounted the events leading to his conversion: 
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‘I awoke first one day and observed my servants still sleeping. One 
had a lute propped under her arm, another pillowed her head on 
a small drum, while still another held a drum under her arm. One 
had tangled hair, another was drooling, while still another was 
mumbling in her sleep. They looked like a heap of fallen soldiers. 
After observing that I became disillusioned.' And with a sigh, he 
added: ‘what disaster, what misfortune.’ 


As Yasa travelled towards Deer Park he encountered Šākyamuni who 
told him: “There is no disaster and no misfortune here O’ Yasa, come 
and sit and i will preach the Dharma for you.” And for his benefit, 
Sakyamuni first preached dāna-kathā (discourse on the principle of giving), 
sila-katha (discourse on the principle of discipline) and sagga-kathā (dis- 
course on heaven), he also taught him the hindrances and defilements 
arising from various desires in accompaniment with the virtues of 
emancipation. This was followed by the preaching of the Four Noble 
Truths (however, such terminology was clearly the product of later 
periods). As a result of these teachings, Yasa attained ‘eyes of Dharma, 
free from defilement.’ 

After Yasa decided to become a monk, his father came to induce his 
return but upon meeting Sakyamuni the father was also converted. As 
a result of this incident seven Arahants were now born in the world. 
Yasa’s mother and wife also came to seek his return but in the same 
manner were converted to become followers of Šākyamuni.! 

In the Pāli text, it states: “at that time in the world there were seven 
Arahants,” treating Gotama and his disciples as having equal gualifica- 
tions. From the standpoint of arriving at the ultimate truth, there was 
no difference, but in the Chinese translation of the Four Category Vinaya 
the process of deifying Gotama is apparent as that version reads: “there 
were seven arahants in the world, six disciples and the seventh was the 
Buddha.” 

Influenced by the action of Yasa four other sons of wealthy family, 
Vimala, Subāhu, Puņņaji and Gavampati, met Šākyamuni in a like 
manner and become monks, thus there came to be eleven arahants in 
the world. Further it states that fifty friends of Yasa, all sons of good 
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family and distinguished elite of the realm, similarly were converted 
and reached such a state, bringing the number of arahants up to sixty- 
one. 


6. On the Way to Uruvelā Village 


The following account describes the commencement of more active 
preaching by Šākyamuni: 


Once while the Bhagavat was staying in Deer Park of Bārāņasī 
where the hermits gather, he addressed the religious calling them 
bhikkhu and when they responded with “venerable master,” he spoke 
thus:—“O’ Bhikkhu, I have been freed from all bonds of both the 
human and deva worlds. You also have been freed from all bonds 
of both the human and deva worlds. Take steps and go forth for 
the benefit of the people, for the tranquility of the people, out of 
love for the people of the world, for the benefit and tranquility 
of men and deva (in order to preach the Dharma to many people). 
Let not two of you take the same road. Teach the Dharma which 
is excellent in the beginning, excellent in the middle and excellent 
at the end with logic and polish, and reveal the holy life which is 
perfect, complete and pure. There are beings in this world whose 
eyes of mind are covered with a minimum of dust, they are corrupt 
simply because they have not heard the Dharma. I shall preach the 
Dharma to Sena of Uruvela.! 

Then the evil one Pāpimat came to the Bhagavat and spoke to 
him in verse: 


“You are bound by all the ties of the human and deva world, 
ensnared by the mighty hondage, you have not 
escaped, O' man of the path.” 


The Bhagavat responded: 


I have escaped from all the ties of the human and deva worlds, 
I have escaped the mighty bondage, 
O' destructor, you have been defeated."? 


This quotation appears in a nearly identical manner in the Vinaya texts, 
but in the Chinese translation of the Five Category Vinaya it is missing; 
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it is briefly mentioned in the Four Category Vinaya.* Since the story 
appears in two places in the Pāli texts, we can assume that it was for- 
mulated during a very early period. The explanation in the Pāli texts 
is related to the method of receiving the sīla, and as the Chinese version 
lacks this, it may represent a later addition. According to the Mahā- 
samghika Vinaya, the method of receiving the sīla was not yet established 
at this time. 

After his stay at Bārāņasi, Gotama returned to Uruvelā where he had 
originally been Enlightened. On the way, he happened to leave the 
main road and upon entering a forest, sat beneath a tree. At that time a 
group of thirty friends and their wives were on a pleasure outing in 
the forest. Since one of them was not yet married, his friends had pro- 
cured a courtesan for him, but while the group was making merry, 
that woman stole their valuables and ran off. The friends were attempt- 
ing to assist each other in search of the woman when they encountered 
Sakyamuni seated beneath a tree. Going up to him they asked: “O 
Bhagavat, did you see a woman?’ He replied: “Why do you seek a 
woman? And they explained: “We thirty friends were on an outing 
enjoying ourselves with our wives in the forest but since one of us did 
not have a wife we brought a courtesan, but that woman has taken our 
valuables and run away. We are thus helping our friend search for her.” 
Then Gotama asked: “O” young ones, which do you think is better, to 
search after a woman or to seek your self?” When they replied: “We 
think it is better to seek one's self,” the Buddha instructed them to be 
seated and told them he would preach the Dharma for their benefit. 
He then taught them the same as Yasa and all reached the equivalent 
spiritual level and became monks.* 

At the time when Gotama arrived at Uruvelā there were three Brah- 
mana living there with tied-hair named: Uruvelā Kassapa, Nadī Kassapa 
and Gayā Kassapa, having five hundred, three hundred and two hundred 
hair-bound followers respectively. The names of these three men seem 
to have meant: 1) Kassapa living in Uruvelā,* 2) Kassapa living along 
the Neraiijara river,” and Kassapa residing in the city of Gaya. It is 
reported that two of the men were brothers. Uruvelā Kassapa was 
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performing a fire ritual but according to the account, Šākyamuni over- 
came him with a variety of divine powers and ultimately he conceded 
what he had initially regarded as his own superiority to Sakyamuni. 
Then he threw his hair-binding, palaquin and ritual instruments into 
the river and became a follower of Sakyamuni. Observing his actions, 
Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa along with their disciples also followed 
suit and became disciples of Sakyamuni. 

What the competition in divine powers consisted of in this story is 
difficult to comprehend today. The legend appears to have been. estab- 
lished during a quite early period.” In the religious history of India prior 
to the rise of Buddhism, we find that the sacred fire and fire god Agni 
held a special position.!? This story implies that Buddhism was victorious 
over the Brāhmaņa practicing such rituals and thus spread. 

After these events we are not certain how many times during his life- 
time Šākyamuni visited this region, but we do know that he converted 
a variety of people in the area. When he preached along the Nerafijara 
river, the woman Capa heard his teaching and became a nun. Also 
when he taught at Gaya, the venerable Senako there became a follower 
of Buddhism.*? 
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Chapter Vl: CONVERSION OF INFLUENTIAL 
FOLLOWERS 


1. King Bimbisāra 


According to traditional biographies, after his stay in Uruvelā, Sakya- 
muni in the company of the one thousand newly converted disciples 
journeyed to Mt. Gayasisa of Gayā. After pausing there for a suitable 
period, he took those disciples to Rajagrha where he converted the King 
of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisāra. It is explained that the people of Magadha 
joined Šākyamuni due to the influence of Uruvelā Kassapa's conversion. 

King Bimbisāra donated the park of Veluvana (Bamboo grove) located 
at the entrance to Rájagrha to the Order.* 


This Veluvana is neither too far from the (castle) city nor too near; 
convenient to come and go, easy to visit for all who desire to do 
so. During the daytime it has minimum noise and at night few 
voices are heard. With only a scattering of people about, it is quiet 
and away from the crowd, ideal for meditation. I shall donate the 
Veluvana to the congregation of the religious monks led by the 
Buddha.? 


Today on the northern side of the ruins of Rājagrha there is a lake 
surrounded by hills and beside this, modern scholars place the original 
site of Veluvana. For those aware of the sociological characteristics of 
Early Buddhism, the significance of neither too far nor too near to 
the castle city” is most important. Those converted to Early Buddhism 
on the most part were urban dwellers, consisting of royalty, merchants 
and artisans. This does not mean that Buddhists approved of the city 
life, but rather that it was upon the basis of negating the urban life-style 
that the Early Buddhist monastic order was formed. 
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The fact that the king of a state was converted to Buddhism had a 
particularly important significance during the period when royal power 
was gradually increasing. Later the legend came to be that King Bim- 
bisāra gathered the leaders of 80,000 villages and ordered them to listen 
to Sakyamuni and thus all went to Vulture's Peak.* 


2. Transcending Scepticism—Sariputta and Mogallāna 


The most significant intellectual event in Gotama's life occurred while 
the Brāhmaņa Sañjaya was residing at Rajagrha with two hundred and 
fifty disciples, among whom were Sāriputta and Mogallána.* At that 
time, Sāriputta was impressed by the appearance of the bhikkhu Assaji 
(generally considered to have been one of the original five followers), 
who had come to Rājagrha for alms-begging. Sāriputta asked him: 
“Who is your Master, whose Dharma do you follow?” Assaji replied 
that he was a disciple of Šākyamuni in the following manner: 


Various Dharma arise from causes, the Tathāgata preaches the 
causes. The cessation of the various Dharma the great religious 
leader likewise explains.? 


Then it is said that Sāriputta “opened his eyes to the Dharma’ and in 
a similar manner, Mogallāna was instructed by the bhikkhu Assaji. As a 
result of this incident, Sáriputta and Mogallāna took the remainder of 
Sañjaya's two hundred and fifty disciples and went to the Bamboo Grove 
where Sakyamuni was staying and there they became his disciples. 
Safijyaya must have become extremely upset and it is reported that 
"he vomited hot blood from his mouth." 


During this time the sons of various distinguished families came to 
the Bhagavat to engage in pure practice. This caused many to be- 
come furiously angry and they accused the Buddha saying: 


"Gotama, a man of the path came and took away our children. 
Gotama, a man of the path came and snatched away our hus- 


bands. 


Gotama, a man of the path came and ended our family lineage. 
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He has just converted one thousand hair-bound Brāhmaņa and 
converted the two hundred and fifty Brāhmaņa disciples of 
Safijaya. The sons of various distinguished families of Magadha 
are all practicing pure deeds under Gotama’. 


Also, upon seeing the Buddhist monks, the people criticized them 
by reciting the following verses: 


A great man of the path came to the capital of Magadha, the 
city surrounded by hills. 
Already he has enticed all the followers of Sañjaya, who do 
you want now? 

To this Šākyamuni replied: 
O” Bhikkhu, such voices will not last long. 
They will merely persist for seven days and after seven days 


will disappear. 


He also instructed his disciples to answer the criticism in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


The Tathāgata of the great Dharma attracts people with the 
true Dharma, why must you be jealous of the man of wisdom 
who attracts with the Dharma? 


The monks answered the criticism as instructed and as the Bud- 
dha predicted, the voices of criticism ceased after seven days.* 


Sāriputta and Mogallāna's conversion in company with Sañjaya's other 
disciples represented a major event in Early Buddhism. These two men 
have traditionally become known as the most influential among Šākya- 
muni's ten principal disciples. Sāriputta is regarded as the foremost in 
wisdom, while Mogallāna is known as the leader in supernatural powers. 
Their former master Safijaya was a famous sceptic considered to be ‘one 
of the six masters’ of the day. Ajatasattu, King of Magadha once re- 


corded Safijaya's explanation of his views as follows:* 


Safijaya of the Belattha tribe stated: ‘O’king, if you ask me whether 
there is an after-world, if I thought there was, I would answer 
that an after-world exists. However, I do not think so. I do not 
think it may exist nor do I think otherwise. I do not think there 
is not nor do I think there is. 
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If you were to ask me about the non-existence of the after-world 
. . . (answered as previously). 

If you were to ask me about the existence as well as the non- 
existence of the after-world . . . 

If you were to ask me about the non-non-existence of the after- 
world... 

If you were to ask me about the existence of life naturally pro- 
duced . . . (and the four-fold dialectic is repeated). 


If you were to ask me about retribution for good and evil actions 


If you were to ask me whether the perfect man exists after death 
Or Hot. 

In this manner, Sañjaya of the Belattha tribe always advocated 
evasion, whenever he was asked about the immediate consequences 
of the life of the religious. 


Thus Sāriputta and Mogallana joined Gotama Buddha accompanied 
by all the disciples of the master Sañjaya, who advocated the philosophy 
of suspending judgement. The very fact that they became the nucleus 
of the growing Buddhist sañgha clearly indicated the process of Buddhist 
expansion by triumphing over scepticism. The Early Buddhist sangha 
rejected metaphysical speculation, which suggests that it once journeyed 
through Sañjaya's philosophical viewpoint but did not remain at that 
level, and as the earlier verses of Assaji indicate, Buddhism evolved a 
more dynamic position by advocating the basis of existence to be deter- 
mined by cause and effect. 


3. Returning Home 


The Buddha's activities after the conversion of Sañjaya appear neither 
in the Pali Vinaya, the Four Category Vinaya nor the Five Category Vinaya. 
According to the brief description found in the Mahdsamghika vinaya 
Vol. 23, at that time he converted Mahākassapa, Channa, Kāļudāyin 
and Upāli. Among these disciples, Mahākassapa became known as the 
foremost in the practice of the Dharma, and later biographies of the 
Buddha relate that he was converted in the area of Rājagrha.' 
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Then Šākyamuni returned to Kapilavastu, his home where it is re- 
ported that he converted five hundred members of the Šākya tribe. 
At this time he also visited his aging father the king and spoke with his 
wife and beloved child Rāhula. We can certainly imagine the dramatic 
scenes of those encounters after so many years of separation. The ancient 
texts do not record these reunions, thus we cannot present details and 
later accounts tend to vary in setting the date. 

Šākyamuni was welcomed with great respect in Kapilavastu. His half- 
brother Nanda and his own son Rāhula were ordained as monks, while 
his father the king and Rāhula's mother came to pledge homage.* It 
is also reported that it was at this time that Upāli, the son of a barber, 
and his young cousin Ānanda became monks.* 


4. Conversion of Commercial Leaders 


The fact that certain wealthy individuals residing in the great city of 
Sāvatthī (Sravasti, the current Saheth-Maheth,' in the area of Gond), 
became followers of Sakyamuni is treated as an extremely significant 
event in the Buddha's biographies. In Sāvatthī, capital of the state of 
Košala, to which the Sakya tribe had paid tribute for generations, there 
lived a wealthy man named Sudatta, known to be a man of great 
compassion. Literally, Sudatta means “the man who gives well, and 
he was also known as Anātha-Piņdika or ‘the man who provides food 
for lonely men.’ Thus in Chinese texts his name was translated as ‘the 
wealthy man who provides for lonely people.’ Judging from his name, 
we have to imagine that he used his own resources to provide for all 
the lonely who had no one to turn to in life. (If he had only given offer- 
ings to the Buddhist sañgha his name probably would have been dif- 
ferent). 

Every reference to Sudatta in the Buddhist scriptures portrays him 
as being an extremely zealous follower of Sākyamuni, this was probably 
factual. It is said that when he was visiting Rajagrha on business, he was 
impressed by the venerable congregation of monks led by Šākyamuni 
and became a follower.? He then invited the Buddha to visit his country 
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and when this invitation was accepted, donated Jetavana (the forest of 
Jeta) in Sāvatthī to the Buddhist order. 

Jeta initially referred to a prince of the King of Košala by the name 
of Pasenadi, who had once owned this forest on the outskirts of Sāvatthī. 
It is said that the wealthy Sudatta purchased the land from Prince Jeta 
and donated it to the Buddhist sañgha and they constructed a monastery 
there. This site became known as the famous Jeta monastery. It is unclear 
to what extent the legend may be true, but in ancient verse it states: 
“here is the Jeta forest, where a group of hermits reside." Thus, we 
can be certain that it must have been donated by a wealthy individual. 
It is doubtful whether the presently excavated ruins belong to the period 
of Gotama Buddha, but according to the measurements of modern 
archeologists, the forest was approximately thirty-two acres,? and this 
corresponds to the size of the land donated to Šākyamuni at that time. 
Also, there is a legend that the trees of the forest were donated by Prince 
Jeta. 

Until the construction of the Jeta monastery (according to the vinaya 
account), during the rainy season the Tathāgata lived in an empty house. 
This wealthy man had concern for the welfare of the sañgha and built 
them the monastery as a place to reside during the rainy season. It is 
reported that Prince Jeta first constructed the gate, probably with the 
intention of marking the commencement of construction. Then Sudatta 
had the monastic complex built; most likely the facilities were simple 
and essential. According to one sutra, when Šākyamuni was staying in 
the large forest of Vesālī they had an infirmary (gilāna-sālā).” During 
this early phase, Buddhist monastic life was guite different from later 
periods and described in ancient verse as: “a group of hermits residing 
together, living the life of hermits just as is depicted in the Epics.” 

In this manner the Buddhist community established a base for its 
activities (the wealthy Sudatta is not mentioned in the oldest scriptures 
but we probably cannot reject his historicity. The problem is that the 
legend of his conversion to Buddhism was fictionalized in various forms 
during later generations. In Japan the phrase, “the sound of the voice 


of the bell of the Jeta monastery” frequently appears in literature, how- 
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ever, there were no bells in ancient Indian monasteries such as Jetavana 
and this was a figment of later imagination).* 

The most significant fact revealing the nature of Early Buddhism in 
this instance was that a merchant purchased the land and donated it to 
the sañgha. If the wealthy Sudatta had been a great landlord, there would 
have been no need for him to purchase the land of Prince Jeta, as he could 
have donated a portion of his own lands but since he did not own a 
large area of land, he had to purchase it. Thus we can recognize the rise 
of commercial entrepreneurs who had accumulated considerable wealth 
even though they were not landowners. 

Secondly, the fact that the sale of such a large amount of land was 
so easily transacted indicates the rapid expansion of a money economy. 
That such commercial entrepreneurs joined the Buddhist movement 
and the sangha rapidly developed, further implies that the ideas of this 
rising class and the Buddhist attempt to equalize the social classes by 
eliminating Brahmana religious control and kšatriya military control, 
in essense non-economical restrictions,—were compatible. 


5. Colourful Apostolic Activities 


In later biographies of the Buddha the following events have been 


recorded.* 


1) Šākyamuni went to the capital city Kosambi (present day 
Kosam near Allahābād) of the state of Vanasa and converted one 
of the king's consorts; ultimately the king himself embraced Bud- 
dhism and eliminated all other religions in the area. As a result, the 
city of Kosambi became one of the most important early centres of 
Buddhist activities. 

2) The Buddha converted King Pasenadi of Kofala. 

3) Mahāpajāptī, the step-mother who had raised Sakyamuni, 
requested to become a nun. The Buddha temporarily hesitated 
whether he should permit her but upon the advice of Ananda, 
finally recognized the admission of women to the Buddhist sañgha 
with certain conditions, this was the origin of Buddhist nuns. 

4) The Buddha converted Angulimāla, a vicious bandit as well 
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as five hundred fishermen living along the Vaggunudā river which 
flowed through the area of the Vajji tribe. These men all abandoned 
fishing although they continued to live along the river.? 


According to the Mahāsamghika vinaya, Šākyamuni converted five hun- 
dred bandits. Most likely this incident is identical to tlre story also re- 
corded in the Mahāsamghika vinaya,® which can be described as follows: 

Once a Buddhist monk travelling in Sāvatthī state in the direction of 
Vaisali was attacked by bandits and the king’s forces apprehended a 
group of five hundred bandits. The officials placed reddish-brown 
wreathes on them, beat drums, rang bells and brought them to the 
major city crossroads for execution. At that time the bandits were loudly 
lamenting and Sakyamuni happened to hear them. “O” Bhikkhu, why 
do I hear so many voices wailing?” he asked. To which the monks 
replied, “O’ Bhagavat, those five hundred bandits are about to be 
executed upon the order of the king and that is why they are wailing.” 
Then the Buddha said to Ananda: “Please go to the king and tell him 
as follows: You are a king who is bound to be compassionate toward 
his subjects and to consider them as your children. Why then do you 
take the lives of five hundred men at one time?” 

As instructed, Ananda went to the king and conveyed Sakyamuni's 
message in detail to which the king replied: “Venerable Ananda, I know 
that very well, Even if I take the life of a single man the retribution 
for such a crime is severe and the consequences will be even greater if 
I take the lives of five hundred men. However, these bandits frequently 
plunder and destroy the villages, robbing and vandalizing my people. 
But if the Bhagavat, the Buddha, will swear that he will never permit 
these men to again be bandits, then I can release them and spare their 
lives.” 

Ananda returned to Sakyamuni and reported the words of the king. 
Then the Buddha instructed Ananda: “Once again go to the king and 
tell him: O” king, please release the prisoners, I will make certain they 
will never be bandits again from today.” 

Ananda did not immediately return to the king but rather, after 
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listening to Šākyamuni, first went to the execution sguare and told 
the executioner: “These criminals have already been saved by the 
Bhagavat, so please do not execute them immediately.” He also asked 
the bandits: “Are you willing to become monks or not?” To which 
they replied: "If we had been monks, we never would have encountered 
such suffering, we truly request how can we become monks?" (Having 
heard their words) Ananda then went to the king and stated: "The 
Bhagavat told me to speak to the king and make assurance that these 
men from today hence will never again be bandits.” (Ananda did not 
repeat Sakyamuni's words, “O” king, all you need do is to release them 
immediately." This was probably due to political considerations). 

The king then issued an edict for the jailers, stating that he would 
spare the bandits lives but not to untie them for awhile, for if they were 
taken to the Buddha, he would release them. (Probably the king wanted 
to be certain that the bandits had a direct encounter with Sakyamuni). 

The Bhagavat was seated on the ground considering the release of 
the bandits as they approached and the moment they saw him their 
bonds spontaneously loosened. They then placed their foreheads to 
Sakyamuni's feet venerating him and withdrew to sit in a corner. The 
Buddha, observing the inherent karma of these men, preached to them 
the discipline, the consequences of practice and the Four Noble Truths. 
At that time they immediately attained the first state of 'entering the 
stream” (srota-dpanna). Šākyamuni then inquired: "Do you wish to 
become monks or not?" And they replied: "O' Bhagavat, if earlier we 
had been monks, we never would have encountered such suffering, we 
merely hope you will save us and grant us the precepts.” Then Šākya- 
muni said: "You are welcome O'Bhikkhu.” And when he uttered those 
words, the robes of all the five hundred bandits were transformed into 
the three robes worn by Buddhist monks. Alms bowls also were pro- 
vided as well as the dignified appearance of monks. 

The Vinaya pitaka prohibits bandits from being ordained and entering 
the Buddhist sañgha, since as the community developed it acquired 
problems in maintaining order. But a great religious like Gotama was 
always willing to embrace evil men as well as criminals. 
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After this event, according to the Mahāsamghika vinaya, Šākyamuni 
converted Sagata, the son of the rich Bodha of Kosambi. Sagata's family 
fortunes had dwindled and he had been reduced to the life of a wander- 
ing beggar when he was discovered by Ananda and brought to Sakya- 
muni. Venerating the Buddha's feet, Sagata sat in a corner, but when 
Šākyamuni deigned to share his food with him, Sagata was so im- 
pressed that he wept and became a follower and bhikkhu.* 

The annoyances that Devadatta caused Šākyamuni can be found in 
verses dating back to very early periods where it states:* 

Devadatta was known as a very wise man and respected 

for governing his behaviour. 

His honour was as high as a burning flame, 

yet he became addicted to laziness* and annoyed the Tathāgata. 


We have heard that ultimately he went to the terrifying 
Avici hell, where there are four kinds of rivers.” 


Judging from these verses, we can observe that Devadatta was described 
as lazy in practice among the members of the Buddhist community. 
Since ascetic discipline was emphasized in Early Buddhist verses, we can 
conclude that the foregoing was true. However, in later periods as 
Buddhism began to emphasize easy practice and the Middle Way, a 
heretic such as Devadatta was then described as a man who practiced 
extreme asceticism. 

It is also recorded that Devadatta released an elephant in an attempt 
to murder Šākyamuni.* Today along the roadway to Vulture Peak, 
there is an historical site where a small plaque states: “Devadatta stamped- 
ed an elephant causing Sakyamuni to be injured and he was carried to 
this spot." Whether that was the actual site or not we have no actual 
certainty. 

According to later Buddha biographies, Sakyamuni's activities ex- 
panded east to the state of Vanga and west to areas such as Kosambi, 
Matula and Gandhāra,* but this is quite doubtful. It appears that the 
center of his activities was generally Gaya, Rājagrha, Patna, Kušinagara, 
Kapilavastu and this extended west probably to Bārāņasī and Kosambī, 
which is east of the ancient Sravasti and Allahabad. 
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In a swampy area along the banks of the river Mahi,* it is recorded 
that Sākyamuni converted a herdsman (gopa) named Dhanya, who is 
quoted as stating: 


Without mosquitoes or flies the cattle eat the swamp grass and 
even if it rains, they endure it.” 


He also is known to have preached the Dharma in the area of Mithilā.'* 


6. Brahmana Students of the South 


Among the ancient verses the story of the conversion of Bāvarin 
and his Brāhmaņa followers can be found. According to this account, 
Bavarin! left the capital city of Koala and came south to Dakkhiņāpatha 
where he encountered a psychological problem that he was unable to 
handle. At that time a benevolent god appeared to him and revealed the 
following :? 


‘There exists a leader of the world formerly from the capital city 
of Kapilavatthu, a descendant of the Okkāka King, Iksvaku, and 
son of the Šākya tribe (sakkaputta), who illuminates the world. 


O Brāhmaņa he is the truly Enlightened Sambuddha. He has reached 
the ultimate in all things, and has attained divine powers and com- 
plete vision. He has reached the extinction of all, extinct are all 
doubts and he is emancipated. 


That Buddha, the man with vision, preaches the Dharma for the 
world; go to him and inquire, he will explain it to you. 


Hearing the word Sambuddha, the Truly Enlightened, Bāvarin was 
overjoyed and his worries diminished. With a rejoicing mind, he eagerly 


asked the god: 


“In what town, village or province dwells the king of the world? 
I wish to go to that place and venerate the ultimate man, the truly 
Enlightened.’ 


‘The Victor, the man rich with wisdom and brilliance, who has 
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unloaded his burdens and who is free of pollution and possesses 
knowledge regarding how the head can fall, that bull of men and 
son of Šākya resides in Savatthi, the capital of KoSala.’ 


Hearing this, Bāvarin called his Brāhmaņa disciples who were well- 
learned and masters of the Veda and told them: 


“Come students, I shall make an announcement, listen to my words: 
the man known as the Sambuddha, whose presence is extremely 
rare in this world, has truly arrived. You must guickly go to 
Sāvatthī and see this ultimate man” 


The disciples then asked how they might recognize that the man they 
were told to see was actually an Enlightened Sambuddha: 


“O” master Brāhmaņa, how can we know by seeing him that he 
is the Buddha. Please teach us, as we do not know, how we 
may identify him. 


Bavarin replied by giving proof of how to determine that the man 
they met was the Buddha: 


“Among the various Vedas the thirty-two marks of the perfect man 
appear and are explained. 


Those who have such marks upon their physical body have only 
two courses, there is no third. 


If he is to remain as a householder he will conquer this great earth 
without harshness and he will rule with justice. 


If he departs from his house and becomes homeless (a monk), then 


he will uncover the world and become an Arahant, the ultimate 
Sambuddha. 


You should ask him within your mind my (the master's) birthdate, 


name and appearance (special marks), regarding my disciples and 
the problem of the head falling. 


If he truly is a Buddha who has no hindrance in vision, even to 
the question asked in your mind he will answer in words. 
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(The question of ‘head falling’ is a concept from the Upanisads that will 
be explained later). 


Hearing Bavarin’s words, his sixteen Brahmana disciples: Ajita, 
Tissa-Metteyya, Puņņaka, Mettagū, further, Dhotaka, Upasīva and 
Nanda, further Hemaka, Todeyya, Kappa, Jatu-kaņņin, Badhra- 
vudhya, Udaya, Posāla, Mogharajan, and Pingiya, each with their 
disciples, and being themselves well-know, wise and established 
individuals who engaged in meditation (jhāyin) and who had plant- 
ed good karma previously... 


The disciples here are called jhayin but not yogin, this was probably due 
to the fact that the general Indian usage of yogin became popular during 
later periods. And although the name Nanda? appears in the above 
guotation, this must be a different person from Sakyamuni's half-brother 


of the same name. The quotation continues as follows: 


Having venerated Bavarin, those with tied-hair, clothed in deerskin, 
performed the right turn ritual and departed in the northern direc- 
tion.* 

(this right turn in ancient India was a sign of respect and has been carried 


over into modern Hindu practice) 


Entering the capital city Patitthāna of Mulaka, they passed on to 
Māhisatti, to Ujjeni, Gonaddha,? Vedisā and Vanasa. 


Then to Kosambī, Sāketa, Sāvatthī, Setavya, Kapilavatthu and 
entered the city of Kusinārā. 


Then on to Pāvā, the city of pleasure, to Vesālī and the capital of 
Magadha, where they arrived at a beautiful graceful rock temple. 


This guotation indicates the route the group followed and as far as can 


be determined today, it is geographically accurate. 


Just as a thirsty man seeks cold water, the merchant seeks greater 
profit, or the man suffering from heat seeks the shade, so they 
hurriedly climbed the mountain (where Sakyamuni resided). 


At that time the Bhagavat was before the congregation receiving 
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their respect as he preached the Dharma like the roar of a lion in 
the forest. 


Ajita beheld the Sambuddha, the truly Enlightened appear as the 


glowing sun, or the replete full moon. 


At that time observing the perfect physical appearance of the 
Bhagavat, with joy he stood in a corner and within his mind asked 
the questions: 


‘Tell me about my master’s birthdate, speak of his name and ap- 
pearance and how he is well-versed in the Vedas and to how many 
he teaches.’ 


The Bhagavat clearly answered: "His age is one hundred and twenty 
years, his name is Bavarin, his physical body has three unique 
characteristics and he has mastered the utmost of the Three Vedas. 


He possesses the characteristics of a great man, has well mastered 
the traditional vocabulary and rules of ritual, he instructs five 
hundred disciples and has mastered the utmost of his own Dharma.’ 


In this statement we can obtain a glimpse of the type of learning con- 
temporary Brahmana were studying and disseminating. The quotation 
continues as Ajita further asks within his mind: 


‘Ultimate man, who has severed all clinging, please explain in 
detail the characteristics Bavarin possesses, so that we may have 
no further doubts.’ 


The Bhagavat replied: “He can cover his face with his tongue, has 
a wisdom spot between his eyebrows and his sexual organ is hidden 
(like that of a horse). O” student, one should know this (his three 
characteristics).” 


The concept of thirty-two marks signifying the appearance of a great 
man was popularly believed and belonged to the Brāhmaņa tradition 
orior to the advent of Buddhism. 


Observing that no one asked him anything, yet Šākyamuni answer- 
ed the questions, the congregation joined their hands and thought: 
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“What kind of a man is this? A god, Brahmā or Indra, the husband 
of Suja, who is asked such questions in his mind, and to whom does 
he reply? 


Then Ajita asked: "The question of the head and the dropping of 
the head Bāvarin asked. O” Bhagavat, please explain that. © 
hermit please illuminate our doubts.’ 


The Bhagavat replied ‘Remember that ignorance is the head and 
bright knowledge based upon faith, concentration, meditation, 
desire and efforts can make the head fall.’ 


This is the view that appears in the ancient Upanisads; however, in 
Brahmanic teaching preceding Buddhism it was believed that those who 
engaged in debate beyond their abilities or who indulged in improper 
actions would lose their heads. For instance, the philosopher Yajñavalkya 
warned the woman named Gārugī, who continued to ask endless ques- 
tions regarding the ultimate end of the world: "Gārugī, you should not 
inquire too much, so that your head may not fall"? It also has been 
said that those who cannot explain the truth will lose their heads.* This 
concept was incorporated into Buddhism and assimilated in accord with 
the teachings, but as Buddhism gained popularity, such explanations 
became unnecessary. In later generations the phrase does not appear in 
Buddhist texts.” 

Then that student joyously moved, hung his deerskin on one 

shoulder and venerated the feet of the Buddha. 


Ajita said: "O Venerable One, Bāvarin the Brāhmaņa together with 
his disciples venerates the master's feet with extreme joy and pleas- 
ure. O' man of vision.” 


The Bhagavat replied: "Bāvarin the Brāhmaņa should be joyous 
with his disciples, may you live long.’ 


‘For Bavarin and for all of you doubt has been dissolved, whatever 
you wish to ask, ask.’ 


Since they were permitted by the Sambuddha, the truly Enlightened, 
Ajita joined his hands and asked the first question. 


And this quotation is followed by the questions of each of the sixteen 
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Brahmana students. Sakyamuni’s answers are cited in the section entitled, 
“The Road to the Other Shore” (Parayana). Since the description is 
purely theoretical we will omit it. However, at the conclusion it states 
that as the Buddha answered each of their questions in a straightforward 
manner he satisfied the Brāhmaņa and they commenced a life of disci- 
pline under the Buddha's guidance.*” In other words, Bavarin’s disciples 
were all together converted to Šākyamuni, just as earlier Safijaya’s dis- 
ciples led by Sāriputta and Mogallāna had been converted as a group. 
From a sociological viewpoint, such mass conversions were a definite 
element contributing to the rise of Buddhism. 


Chapter VII: THE LAST YEARS 


I Texts Which Record the Final Years of Sakyamuni's Life 


Relatively detailed information is available concerning Gotama Bud- 
dha's death. At present seven to nine texts exist? and if one were to 
compare all of them and select universal elements, it might be supposed 
that the original story would come to light and the last days of Gotama's 
life as an historical personality emerge, but this attempt has not been 
very successful. For instance, among the texts, only the Fa-hsien version 
lacks an equivalent section to the first half of the other texts and thus 
commences with Sakyamuni's decision to enter Nirvana. From this it 
might be infered that the Fa-hsien version is an original form of the 
biography while the earlier sections of the other texts represent later 
additions. But this cannot be proven and it is impossible to state that the 
first section is either older or historically less reliable than the second 
half contained in the Fa-hsien version. Nor does the date of composition 
between the prose sections of the two halves greatly differ since all were 
composed during the second period of Early Buddhism. This is why it 
is not an easy task to attempt to isolate the oldest elements of the bio- 
graphies in order to clarify the historical personality of Gotama Buddha. 

In approaching the texts, the following considerations must be made 


in order to clarify their historical nature: 


1) Elimination of the mythological coloration of later generations. 
2) In regard to the above, all sentences treating Sakyamuni as a 
deified being represent additions of later generations. On the other 
hand, certain human elements that have been preserved in the 
scriptures often contrary to the intention of the editors or com- 
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pilers probably represent accurate historical descriptions. 

3) All mention of historical events subseguent to the period of 
Gotama Buddha obviously represent later additions. 

4) All systematized doctrines (numbered dharmas such as the Four 
Noble Truths, twelve this or that) present the greatest possibility 
of being later additions and thus I place them in parentheses. 


Keeping these considerations in mind, I will now introduce the transla- 
tion of a text belonging to the Pāli tradition which appears to closest 
approximate historical fact. At the same time I will separate and analyze 
all descriptions which cannot be confirmed by other textual sources, 
omit repetitious explanations and when the need arises, cite Sanskrit 
and other versions. 


2. At Vulture Peak 


A scripture specifically dealing with the last years of Gotama Bud- 
dha's life commences as follows: 


Once the venerable master was residing at Vulture Peak. At that 
time Ajātasattu, the king of Magadha was contemplating the con- 
quest of the Vajji tribe and he stated: The Vajji tribe is prosperous 
and powerful but I intend to conquer it. 1 shall annihilate the Vajji 
tribe, crush the Vajji tribe, totally destroy the Vajji tribe.’ 


In the Sanskrit as well as Pāli texts, King Ajātasattu is called Vaidehiputra 
(or Pāli, Vedehīputta) since his mother was a native of the state of Videha. 
It was a common custom in ancient India upon citing an individual's 
name to mention the state or tribal name of his mother, and a number 
of examples can be seen in the ancient inscriptions. Such a custom was 
a by-product of the Indian matriarchal family system and cannot be 
found in the Vedic canon which was composed by Āryan peoples. 


Then Ajātasattu, King of Magadha told the Brāhmaņa Vassakara, 
prime minister of Magadha, as follows: “O” Brahmana, go to where 
the venerable master resides, show your respect by placing your 
forchead at his fect and inquire on my behalf whether he is in good 
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health, free of impediment and full of vigour. Then tell him that 
Ajātasattu, the king of Magadha is contemplating the conquest of 
the Vajji tribe and has stated: "The Vajji tribe is prosperous and 
powerful but I intend to conquer it. I shall annihilate the Vajji 
tribe, crush the Vajji tribe, totally destroy the Vajji tribe." After 
you tell him thus, bear well in mind the answer of the venerable 
master and report it to me since the Tathāgata will never speak a 
lie.” 

The minister Vassakāra understood the king's order and replied: 
“Yes, your highness. Then he prepared an excellent carriage and 
in company with his followers left Rājagaha travelling to Vulture 
Peak. Going as far as possible by carriage, they dismounted and 
proceeded on foot to where the Bhagavat was staying. Upon ap- 
proaching the venerable master, they exchanged pleasantries and 
greetings and sat to the side. 


Today there is an excellent mountain road constructed halfway up 
Vulture Peak but from that point on it is necessary to continue by foot, 


just as in olden days. 


As Vassakāra visited with Sakyamuni, he commenced saying: ‘O’ 
Gotama, and then delivered the exact message ordered by King 
Ajātasattu ... 

At that time,* Ananda! stood behind the venerable master and 
was fanning him. 


This is also a common scene that can be observed today in India. The 
high priest of Hinduism often has his followers or sometimes women 
or serving disciples fan him to make the air cooler as well as to dispel 
insects. 

Šākyamuni did not immediately reply to the minister Vassakara’s 
questions but instead asked his disciple Ananda whether the following 
facts were true or not, to which Ananda replied that each was true: 


1) The Vajji people frequently gather together for conference 
and many attend such meetings. 

2) The Vajji people gather in unison and act in unison to perform 
necessary tribal undertakings. 

3) The Vajji people do not establish rules without precedence nor 
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do they break existing rules, but rather they live in accord with 
the traditional laws established in the past. 

4) The Vajji people respect, revere and venerate their elders and 
consider their advice worthwhile. 

5) The Vajji people do not forcefully take and confine the women 
and girls of Kula. 

6) The Vajji people respect, revere and venerate the cetiya (holy 
places) of all the Vajji people and do not forgo the custom of offer- 
ings (bali), which is in accord with past tradition. 

7) The Vajji people provide rightful protection, defence and sup- 
port for true men (Arahants), hoping that those who have not yet 
come will enter their territory and that those who reside there will 
peacefully contine to do so for as long as they may desire.? 


Then the Bhagavat gave his reply to the minister Vassakāra:* 


‘O’ Brahmana, once when I was staying at the Sārandada holy place 
of Vesālī, I taught the Dharma for the prevention of decline to the 
Vajji people. As long as these seven conditions (are observed) the 
Vajji tribe will continue to prosper and a decline will not take 
place.” 

Hearing this, Vassakāra stated: 


Dear Gotama, if the Vajji tribe even observed one among such 
conditions, the king of Magadha would not be able to raise a finger 
against the Vajji tribe. How much more so if they observe all the 
conditions. Dear Gotama, let me depart for we are busy and much 
is to be done.** 

Gotama replied: “O” Brāhmaņa, if you think the time is right, go.’ 
At that time Vassakāra rose and departed. 


Then the Bhagavat gathered all the bhikkhu of Rājagaha in the 
Upatthānasālā (hall) at Vulture Peak and in the same manner as he 
had instructed the people of Vajji, he spoke to the religious. It is stated 
that he preached a number of times the seven dharma conditions that 
would prevent the decline of the order. This episode, I believe, was 
fictionalized after Vulture Peak came to be regarded as a mythological 
holy place and thus is not based upon historical fact. My conclusion is 
derived from the following factors: 
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I) First, according to the Sutta-nipāta, the early bhikkhu lived in 
caves, under trees or among the tombs and did not have lecture 
halls or gathering places. It was during later periods that such halls 
were built. 

2) Considering today's Vulture Peak, which is convered with 
shrubbery and rugged crags, there is no site for any type of lecture 
or gathering hall. A modern discovery of a small ruin has been 
made but this is believed to date from the post-Gupta dynasty. 

3) Vulture Peak receives strong sun reflection creating intense 
heat. Even if monks dwelt upon the mountain, they would be 
unable to stay outdoors during the daytime unless they took refuge 
in caves. Today there are a number of caves on the mountainside 
but these are small and primative totally unlike the great cave 
temple of Ajanta or Ellora. 


3. Departure on a Trip 


Šākyamuni left Vulture Peak and visited the mansion of the king 
located in the garden of Anbalatthika in Rajagaha, then he went to 
Nālandā where he stayed at the Pāvārikanvasana mango grove. After 
that he moved to the village of Patali, so it is recorded. (This is based 
upon a Pali text however the Pāli text 1, 12-18 does not have Sanskrit 
or Chinese equivalents therefore must be a later addition). Since Nalanda 
is located along the road from Rājagaha to the village of Pātali, we can 
understand why Šākyamuni visited there but we cannot be certain it 
was an important city those days. Probably Nālandā became significant 
during later periods thus it began to be mentioned in the Pāli texts. 

Then Sakyamuni said: “O” Ānanda, please take me to the village of 
Pātali.”! Ananda replied: "Yes, venerable one,” and the two travelled 
to Pātali village probably in the company of several monks. 

Those days Pātali village was a mere ferry port along the Ganges 
river. In later periods during the Nanda and Mauryan dynasties it 
prospered as the capital of all India and today it is the modern city of 


Patna. 
As Šākyamuni arrived at Pātali village, a number of followers came 
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to meet him. This scene is described in Pāli (and corresponding Sanskrit 
texts) in the following manner. 


Many followers of Pātali village heard of the master's arrival and 
going to the place where he was staying, greeted him and sat beside 
him. The venerable master spoke to the lay followers of Patali 
village. 


The Pāli text vividly describes the event in the following manner: 


At that time the lay members of Patali village spoke to the venerable 
master: “O” Bhagavat, please stay at our resting place.’ The Bhagavat 
acquiesed by his silence and as the lay followers understood his 
agreement, they arose to leave for the resting place, first paying 
their respects and departing with their right shoulders inward. Upon 
arriving at the resting place they spread the proper things upon 
the ground, placed seats, brought a water container, lit the oil 
lamp and then returned to the venerable master. Approaching him 
they greeted him and stood by his side informing him: ‘O’ Bhagavat, 
the proper things are spread at the resting place, seats are provided, 
a water container has been placed and the oil lamps are lit. O' 
venerable master, please consider this the right time.” 


Most likely this description was accurate, for even today when we visit 
the deep rural communities in India, we receive an almost identical 
form of hospitality. During modern times the water container is either 
unglazed or made of metal and serves to hold water for drinking as well 
as washing the hands. 


Then the venerable master in his underrobes properly took a robe 
and bowl and approached the resting place with his followers. 
Arriving there he washed his feet, entered the resting place and 
took a seat against the centre pillar facing east. His disciples also 
upon washing their feet, entered the resting place and took seats 
following the venerable master against the western wall facing east. 
The lay followers of Pātali village also after washing their feet 
entered the resting place and sat following the venerable master, 
against the eastern wall facing west.? 


According to various texts, Sakyamuni preached the sila to be observed 
by lay followers, then it states: 
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At that time Sunidha and Vassakāra, ministers of Magadha were 
constructing a fortress at Pātali village in order to prevent a Vajji 
invasion.* 


Other texts merely mention the presence of the minister Vassakāra. In 
any event, the minister invited Šākyamuni and the bhikkhu to his home, 
which implies that the group could not have been large in number. 

Then Gotama preached to them regarding the protection of tlie city 
and the guardianship of the native gods. This thought is expressed in 
the following verse: 


Wherever those of holy birth take up residence, maintaining the 
sila and self-control, such a brahmacariya makes offerings to the 
gods who watch over the city. 

Respected, they will respect him; venerated, they will venerate 
him. 

Thus they guard him as a mother guards her beloved child and 
the man who receives the protection of the gods, always perceives 
happiness.* 


After that Sakyamuni departed and crossed the Ganges river, where 
according to the Pāli text: 


The venerable master saw some people seeking boats, some seeking 
rafts and some with floats tied to them attempting to cross between 
this side and the opposite shore. Having observed this he uttered 
the following verse.* 


And here the poem is guoted: 


Avoiding the depths and constructing bridges, some cross the oceans 
and kāsi while some build rafts and tie fats to themselves, those 
who have managed to cross are the wise ones.* 


(In the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese versions, this poem was sup- 
posedly recited by a certain bhikkhu. Probably the discrepancy is due 
to the fact that the poem had a long history). 

The foregoing verses, just as similar verses found in the various texts 
other than Pāli, praise the holy men who successfully have crossed the 


existence of suffering. But besides this, in an era when transportation 
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was limited and inconvenient, it also conveys a feeling of admiration 
for those who constructed bridges and rafts and aided travellers. Although 
in many respects Buddhism resembled Jainism, unlike the latter, the 
Buddhists commended and valued creative work. This view was further 
emphasized in Mahayana, although the early signs are clearly discernible 
herc. 

After crossing the Ganges, accompanied by the bhikkhu, Šākyamuni 
travelled to the village of Koti resting for a time and then moved on 
to Nādika, where he stayed in a brick hall.” According to the Sanskrit 
texts this village was located in the area of the Vajji (Skt. Vrji) tribe. 

When Šākyamuni visited these two villages itis related that he preached 
the Dharma (Dhammikatha)? but since the contents of that preaching 
considerably varies? depending upon the text, we cannot ascertain the 
exact nature of his instructions. In Buddhism, although the teachings 
are presented in different forms, the ultimate goal is always the same, 
thus the variations among actual sermons and practices can only be 
regarded as a difference in means. 


4. Vesali—The Commercial City 


Then Gotama travelled to the city of Vesālī, which in those days 
flourished as a commercial centre. Today Basarh village located along 
the Gandak river represents its ruins. Just as in Rājagaha, the capital of 
Magadha, Gotama did not wish to reside within the city but chose 
instead a quiet area in the suburbs. Ancient sources relate that Sakyamuni 
stopped in a mango grove at Vesali which belonged to the courtesan 
Ambapāli: 


Now the courtesan Ambapāli heard that Šākyamuni had arrived 
at Vesālī and was staying at her mango grove. Ordering a mag- 
nificent carriage, she left Vesālī and went to her grove.! 


In those days exclusive courtesans were guite wealthy and could own 
such garden groves. The fact that rich courtesans donated large sums to 
the Jain temples is substantiated by the inscription (rst-2nd c. B.C.) 
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discovered in Mathurā. Ambapāli was said to be beautiful, in the posses- 


sion of a great fortune and had long been a follower of Šākyamuni. 


That woman approached the venerable master, greeted him re- 
spectfully and sat to his side. And to the courtssan so seated, the 
Bhagavat instructed, encouraged and gratified her with his preach- 
ing. Then that woman addressed the Bhagavat saying: “O” Bhagavat, 
please come to my house tomorrow together with the bhikkhu 
to partake of a repast.’ And the Bhagavat by his silence indicated 
his acguiescence. Having received the consent of the venerable 
master, that woman stood, paid her respects to the Bhagavat and 
with her right shoulder turned inwards departed.? 


Evidently on her way home in her carriage she encountered a group of 
men of the Licchavi tribe, who entreated her to allow them to serve the 
meal of offering to Gotama but she refused. This episode appears in the 
Pāli text but since there are no corresponding Sanskrit, Tibetan nor 
Chinese versions, it probably represents a later fictionalization. 

The Licchavī went on in their carriage and finally reached the 
Bhagavat. And in the same manner as previously, by his sermon he 


instructed, encouraged and gratified them: 


Then they spoke to the Bhagavat: “O” venerable master, please 
tomorrow in company with the bhikkhu, come to take your repast 
with us. 

‘©’ Licchavi, I have already promised to accept the offering of 
a meal tomorrow from the courtesan Ambapāli, he replied. 

“How regrettable, we have lost to a mere woman. How regrettable 
to have been cheated by a foolish woman.” Then the Licchavī 
thanked the venerable master for his words, stood respectfully and 
departed turning their right shoulders inward.? 


From this story we can learn that the early bhikkhu of Gotama observed 
the layman's concept of keeping a first appointment. Furthermore, it is 
apparent that Gotama's journey was extremely inconspicuous since he 
was accompanied by only a few bhikkhu. Ambapāli learned of his arrival 
simply due to the fact that he stopped at her mango grove, the Licchavi 
heard the news later, thus it is apparent that there was no prior notifica- 
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tion of Gotama's arrival. And since he stayed at the grove of Ambapali, 
we know that he was residing outdoors. In northern India, except during 
the rainy season, there is no precipitation and it is quite warm, hence 
there would be no problem in spending the night outdoors in a grove. 


Then the courtesan Ambapāli during the night prepared tasty food 
and drink in her garden, then announced to the Bhagavat: © 
venerable master, it is time, the meal is served.’ The Bhagavat, who 
early in the morning had put on his robe, took his bowl and together 
with the other bhikkhu went to the house of the courtesan Ambapāli. 
Arriving there, he sat at the provided place, then the courtesan 
Ambapāli served food and drink to the group of monks led by the 
Buddha. When the Bhagavat had finished eating and washed his 
bowl and hands, the courtesan Ambapāli sat on a low stool at his 
side. The Bhagavat then instructed, encouraged and gratified her 
with his preaching, and rose from his seat and departed.* 


Such an exact sight can be seen today in south Asian Buddhist countries 
where the people use their fingers in place of forks or chopsticks for 
eating and wash their hands after meals. Also the religious, just as Japa- 
nese Zen monks, rinse their bowls with water and then drink it. 

In the Pāli text it states that Ambapāli donated her grove to Šākyamuni, 
but since this does not appear in the Sanskrit, Tibetan nor Chinese ver- 
sions, it must have been a later addition. If he actually had received the 
grove as a donation, it might have been for the purpose of building a 
monastery or gaining financial benefit, but it is very obvious from read- 
ing the Sutta-nipāta and observing the Theravāda tradition, that the 
Early Buddhists did not consider such matters. Thus such a legendary 
tale must have originated among the later monks who aspired to possess 
property. 


$. Reflections Upon Life 


Then Šākyamuni journeyed to Beluva-gāmaka or Veņugrāmaka where 


he stopped and as the rainy season was approaching he instructed his 
followers: 
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Go bhikkhu in the area of Vesālī and seek friends, acguaintances 
and familiars where you can establish residence for the rainy season. 
I will make my rainy season retreat here.* 


It is recorded that the religious complied with his directions. 

There probably were no temples nor monasteries in either Belu- 
vagāmaka village nor nearby Vesáli capable of holding a large body of 
religious during the rainy season, hence the disciples had to separate. 
Furthermore, it was far more convenient for them to obtain food if 
they divided into small groups. Šākyamuni stayed at Beluvagāmaka 
village and among those who accompanied him, only the name of 
Ananda is mentioned. Most likely he kept only a few disciples with him. 


Now when the venerable master entered the rainy season retreat, 
he was struck by a fearful illness and severe pain came. However, 
the Bhagavat remained in meditation (dhyana) and endured the 
pain.? 

Ananda then approached the venerable master and urged him 
to deliver his last instructions. 

“O” Ananda, is that what the bhikkhu expect of me? I have 
preached all the Dharma without discrimination. Within the teach- 
ing of the Tathāgata there exists no authority for the teacher to 
conceal something from his disciples. Should anyone think, "ItisI 
who lead the bhikku," or "the bhikkhu are dependent upon me,” 
then he should give instructions to the group. However, the man 
who has made constant efforts to improve himself never thinks, 
“It is T who lead the bhikkhu,” or “the bhikkhu are dependent 
upon me." The man who has made constant efforts has no instruc- 
tion for the group. O” Ananda I have grown old and advanced in 
years, I have travelled down the road of life and am now in my 
eightieth year. Just as an old cart can barely manage to hold together 
without the help of leather straps, so with the help of leather straps 
my cart body? holds up. It is only when the man who has made 
efforts for self improvement ceases to grasp phenomenal appearances 
and with all deceptive sensations extinct, he maintains a state of 
concentration, then only Ananda, is his body healthy. Therefore, 
Ananda, in this world be an island* to yourself, be a refuge to 
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yourself and take refuge in no other. Make the Dharma your island, 
the Dharma your refuge and no other.”? 


Judging from this quotation, Gotama Buddha rejected the notion that 
he was the leader of the congregation. The only reliable thing in, life 
is one's individual self united with the universal law or Dharma. This 
idea corresponds to the famous confession made by Shinran, founder 
of the Japanese Jēdo Shinshū sect, who once stated, “Shinran has no 
disciples.” 


Then the venerable master before noon put on his robe and took 
his bowl and went to Vesālī for alms. Upon his return from alms- 
begging after he had finished his meal, he spoke to Ananda, saying: 
“O” Ananda, take the beddings for the midday rest and let us go 
to the sacred tree of Capala.’ Then the Bhagavat went* to the site 
of the sacred tree of Cāpāla.” 


In Pali, ‘sacred tree refers to cetiya or caitya in Sanskrit. Normally cetiya 
is translated as ‘shrine’ or ‘temple’ but in this instance such a rendition 
is incorrect. The stone and brick shrines and temples known as cetiya 
came into being at the earliest during the Mauryan dynasty, and there 
is no archeological evidence dating them prior to that time. What was 
known as cetiya or caitya during the days of Gotama Buddha must have 
been a primitive form of shrine. Cetiya* is derived from citā, meaning 
‘firewood for cremation,’ thus it referred to the mounds erected over 
the remains of the dead or the trees? planted at such sites, and this was 
the ancient meaning in Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. However, 
as Buddhist!" and Jain followers began to build tombs for the deceased 
holy ones, it then became synonymous with stūpa or tope and in later 
periods commenced to denote temples, memorial halls or sacred trees. 
During the time of Gotama Buddha there were large trees!! considered 
to be sacred in the suburbs of Vesālī, and Sakyamuni and Ananda took 
refuge there to avoid the scorching sun and to rest. In summer after the 
rainy season it is quite hot during the daytime, thus it was necessary for 


them to find a place to rest. According to the Pāli text, Sakyamuni then 
said: 
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How pleasant Vesālī is, O” Ananda, the Udena sacred tree is pleasant, 
the Gotamaka sacred tree is pleasant, as are the Sattambaka sacred 
tree, the Bahuputta sacred tree, the Sārandada sacred tree and the 
Cāpāla sacred tree.*? 


The Sanskrit text relates that Sakyamuni expressed his feelings at that 
time by saying: “This world is beautiful and human life is sweet.” 
The Chinese translation renders the quote as: “This world appears as 
ifit were painted in five colours and it is very pleasant for man to come 
into this world.”** When man faces death and reflects upon his past 
life, the beauty of the world and the bondage of man become apparent. 
The early Indian Buddhists must have thought that Sakyamuni as a 
human being experienced such natural emotions. 

Then Māra the tempter appeared and encouraged Šākyamuni to die. 
This incident appears in great detail among the various texts and the 
Fa-hsien version of Sakyamuni's last days commences at this point. Most 
likely those of later generations who thought of Šākyamuni and yearned 
for him believed, “A superhuman great man like Sakyamuni must have 
been eternal and thus he could not die like a normal person, he must 
have upon his own wish chosen to die.” And thus they made his deter- 
mination to die the main theme of the Maháparinibanna sutta. When we 
consider it in this light, the choice of a theme is not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the Lotus Sutra, whose spirit in this respect, can be seen to 
be demonstrated in Early Buddhism. 

However, if we are to maintain our initial position of clarifying the 
actual life of the historical personality known as Gotama Buddha, dis- 
regarding the legendary Šākyamuni, then such mythology must be 
excluded. The following poem!* is the basis of such later mythological 
developments and I believe it expressed the true feelings of Gotama as 


he approached his death: 


My age is ripe and life draws to a close, leaving you, I depart, 
relying upon myself alone. Be diligent and attentive, O' bhikkhu; 
maintain the precepts, concentrate and protect your minds. Those 
who endeavour in this Dharma and vinaya shall leave the cycle of 
birth and end suffering. 
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Then Gotama left Vesālī: 


The venerable master gazed at Vesālī just as an elephant gazes and 
spoke to Ananda: ‘O’ Ananda, this will be my last sight of Vesali. 
Come, Ananda, let us go to Bhanda-gáma.** 


Thus this final departure was filled with sentimental thoughts. 


6. The Blacksmith Cunda 


Then according to the Pali text, the Bhagavat travelled to the villages 
of Bhaņdagāma, Hatthigāma, Ambagāma, Jambugama, Bhoganagara 
and finally arrived at Pāvā. The geographical names of the places he 
visited considerably differ among the various texts, the only agreement 
is the fact that he journeyed to Pāvā. The prose explanation of the 
Mahāparinibānna sutta (4.1-6) is based upon the following poem:* 


Discipline, mental concentration, wisdom and supreme emancipa- 
tion, these four dharmas were realized by the renowned Gotama. 
Realizing them, he preached the Dharma to the bhikkhu, he who 
has extinguished suffering, the master with vision, free from bond- 
age.* 


This poem also appears in other sections? of the Early Buddhist texts 
and its contents were rewritten and elaborated in prose. The last words 
“free of bondage” in this instance have a purely spiritual meaning and 
are unrelated to the biological phenomena of death, although after a 
certain period they came to have this meaning even in Early Buddhism. 
The sutra describing the death of Sakyamuni is called the Mahāparinib- 
bāna sutta and the foregoing poem is included as well as a prose elabora- 
tion: 


Then the Bhagavat* journeyed to Pāvā* where he stopped at the 
mango grove of Cunda,* son of a blacksmith. The latter heard” that 
the venerable master had arrived in Pāvā and was testing at his 
mango grove, thus he came to where the Bhagavat was staying, 
approached the venerable master, paid his respects and sat to one 
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side. To this Cunda, son of a blacksmith, the Bhagavat instructed, 
encouraged and gratified him with his preaching.* 


What type of sermon did he give? Nothing is recorded in the Pāli 
version of the Mahāparinibbāna sutta but in other texts such as the Sanskrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese versions, a series of poetic verses appear, they can 
also be found in the Sutta-nipāta (83-90) :? 


“Great holy one of wisdom,’ Cunda the blacksmith said, “Buddha, 
the master of the Dharma, free of desire, supreme among men, 
excellent driver, please indicate to me how many men of the path 
(samaņa) there are in the world.” 


“O” Cunda, there are four varieties of men of the path and there 
is no fifth. Since you have inquired, 1 shall explain. (They are) the 
victor of the path, the preacher of the path, the man who lives by 
the path and the one who pollutes the path.” 


“Who do the Enlightened call the victor of the path?’ said Cunda, 
the blacksmith, and why is he unequalled? Further, please explain 
how a man lives by the path and a man pollutes the path.’ 


And then Sakyamuni said: ‘Overcoming doubt, separated from 
suffering, enjoying peace and eliminating thirst, a leader of the 
world including the gods, such a man is called the victor of the 
path.’ 


| 

| ‘Realizing that the supreme of this world is not the supreme, the 
| man who preaches and explains the Dharma, eliminates doubt and 
| . 

| is an unmoveable sage, such a man, the second bhikkhu, is called a 


preacher of the path.’ 


‘Next he who lives by the path of the Dharma which has been 
preached well, controls his thoughts and speaks harmless words, 
such a person, the third of the bhikkhu, is called the man who lives 


by the path.’ 


‘Pretending that he is observing the precepts, he who is false, 
disgraces families, is proud, deceitful, hypocritical, unrestrained, a 
gossip and one who pretends to be other than he is, such a one is 
the man who pollutes the path.’ 
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“The holy members of the laity with education and knowledge 
should know these four varieties of monks, realize what they are 
and having seen such will not lose their faith; for how can they 
consider the pure and impure as equal?” 


This series of verses presents a summary of Gotama's preaching. His 
actual sermon must have been much longer but the compilers of later 
periods edited it into a condensed dialogue poem. 

The Gotama suffered a serious illness: 


Now when the Bhagavat had eaten the food of Cunda, the black- 
smith, he was struck by a severe illness, red blood gushed forth 
and extreme pain arose, but the Bhagavat, truly with right thought 
and a calm mind, undisturbed and self-possessed, endured that 
pain. 

Then the Bhagavat spoke to Ananda:!? ‘Come, Ananda, let us 
go to Kusinara.’ And Ananda replied: “Yes, venerable master.” 


Following this the Pāli text presents a poem: 


Thus have I heard, having eaten the food of Cunda, the blacksmith, 
the wise one was struck by a severe illness leading even unto death. 
Eating the germ, the master fell violently ill, 

after suffering dysentery, the venerable master announced: 

T shall go to the city of Kusinārā.'' 


Judging from this poem, he ate a mushroom dish offered by the black- 
smith Cunda and suffered a dysenteric attack from food poisoning. 


7. Moment of Death 


Gotama travelled towards Kusinārā (Skt. Kušinagara), which is on 
the outskirts of the present town of Kasia, approximately thirty-five 
miles cast of Gorakhpur, and this became the place of his death. Going 
to the Hiraņyavatī river:! 


beaks stepped off the road and approached a tree, arriving there, 
he spoke to Ananda: ‘Please, Ananda, fold my upper robe in four 
and spread it out for me. I am weary Ananda, and want to rest.’ 


| 
| 
| 
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‘I understand venerable master, Ananda replied and spread out 
the robe folded in four layers. 

The Bhagavat sat on the seat provided for him and when he was 
seated spoke to Ananda: ‘Please, O’ Ananda, bring me some water. 
I am thirsty, Ananda, and would like to drink.” 


The beloved disciple Ananda did as requested, bringing water and letting 
Šākyamuni drink. According to the scriptures, this was accompanied 
by a miracle [the muddy river waters became clean and pure]. 

Then at that time a man named Pukkusa (Skt. Putkasa) from Malla 
happened by on the road from Kusinārā to Pāvā. It is said that he was a 
disciple of Āļāra Kālama (Pāli text) and also that he was a minister 
(mahāmātra) of Malla (Sanskrit, Sarvāstivādin and Tibetan texts). Having 
observed Šākyamuni seated beneath the tree he was moved and offered 


a gift which is described in verse: 


Pukkusa had brought a set of bright golden robes, clad in them 
the master shone like gold. 


The author's of the prose version described that “the master's skin is 


very clear and beautiful. ? 
In other words, the process of deifying Gotama Buddha had already 


begun. 


‘Come, Ānanda, let us go to the Kakutthā river. * 
‘I understand venerable master, was the response the serving 
monk Ananda made to the Bhagavat. 


Then they journeyed to the Kakuttha river: 


Buddha to the Kakutthā river came, 

where clear and pleasant waters flow, 

The perfect man, incomparable in the world, 

in weary exhaustion entered the stream. 

When he had bathed and drank, 

the master crossed to gather the bhikkhu around him. 

The venerable master who preached Dharma in this world, 
the great Hermit, approached the mango grove, 

there he spoke to the bhikkhu Cundaka: 


“Make a seat for me with a four-folded robe.” 
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Requested by the man of accumulated practices, 
Cundaka swiftly laid a robe folded in four, 

In total weariness, the master lay down 

and before him Cundaka took a seat.* 


(This poem does not have any corresponding Sanskrit, Tibetan nor 
Sarvāstivādin versions, although the prose developed from it can be 
found. Evidently they omitted the verses but retained the prose.) 

Cunda and Cundaka were the same person and in this instance the 
blacksmith Cunda receives the title of bhikkhu. The reason is unclear, 
however, although he was a lay member at that time he later became 
a monk; perhaps this is why later compilers saw fit to refer to him as 


such. 


Then the party travelled to Kusinara:? 

The Bhagavat journeyed to Upavattana of the Malla tribe in 
Kusinārā, on the further shore of the Hiranyavati river. Having 
arrived there he spoke to Ananda: 

‘O’ Ananda, please lay bedding for me with the head to the north 
between the twin trees of sala. I am weary Ananda, and wish to lie 
down.’ 

‘I understand venerable master,’ Ananda answered, and between 
the twin trees of sala he lay bedding Placing the head to the north. 
Then the venerable master lay down on his right side with one leg 
resting on top of the other and established the lion’s seat with right 
thought and right concentration.* 


Even today approximately a mile from Kusinārā there is a smal! 
stream known as the Hiraņyavatī. Although its present width is only 
several metres, the natives of the area say that in the past it was once a 
large river. The area of Kusinārā is a vast plain containing rice and 
sweet potato fields. Jambu, mango and scattered sālā trees also can be 
found, they are not dense and probably the climatic conditions 2,500 
years ago were quite similar. And just as in other religions of northern 
India where shrubs and grass appear sporadically, there must have been 
two large sālā trees stading tall (although today there are no recognizable 
twin sālā trees). 
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When Šākyamuni was lying seriously ill, “Ananda was behind the 
venerable master leaning against the bedding and crying.”” Observing 
him, Sakyamuni taught as follows: 


‘Cease Ánanda.'* Do no grieve, do not lament. I have taught you 
that we must be separated from what we love and cherish, that 
we must remove ourselves from them and leave them. Whatever 
is born, whatever exists, whatever was created, contains within it 
its own destruction; how is it possible to avoid destruction?” No, 
Ananda, such cannot be and is contradictory. For a long time 
Ananda, you have served the improved man with compassion and 
concern, serenely, in a straightforward manner beyond measure 
with physical and vocal actions. You have done well. Please make 
endeavours and swiftly!? you will become free from pollution. 


Then the people of Malla gathered and “Ananda had them pay their 
respects to the venerable master.”* Probably what actually happened 
was that those people out of a feeling of sympathy and curiosity upon 
hearing that the religious monk who had travelled so far was struck with 
illness gathered together. Ananda then brought them to venerate the 
Bhagavat. 


At that time, a wandering religious named Subhadda (Skt. 
Subhadra) dwelt in Kusinārā. And when he heard the news that 
during the night the man of the path Gotama would pass away 
he approached Ananda and said: 

T have within me an uncertainty, that the Dharma of this man 
of the path Gotama can dispel for I have faith in him. O' Ananda, 
please let me see Gotama, the man of the path.” 

When he said this, Ananda replied: O” Subhadda, please do not 
disturb the man who has so long continued to practice, the teacher 
is weary.” 


Subhadda made his request three times and each time Ananda refused. 


Then the venerable master overheard the conversation with Sub- 
hadda and he spoke to Ananda: “Cease, O” Ānanda.'* Do not keep 
Subhadda out, let him come and ask whatever he desires.” 
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The wandering religious Subhadda came to the venerable master 
and sitting to one side asked him: “O Gotama, the various men of 
the path or brāhmaņa having congregations of followers and as 
masters receiving the respect of the masses such as Púrana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosāla, Ajita, Kaccāyana, Sañjaya and Nigaņtha, have 
they all become aware through their own wisdom? Or are not all 
of them really aware? Or are some aware and some not aware gat 


Šākyamuni did not answer this question directly but it is recorded that 
he replied in the form of a poem:** 


At the age of twenty-nine, O Subhadda, 

I became a monk in search of goodness.'% 

Fifty some years have elapsed,'” 

since I renounced the world, 

walking the sphere of true law and Dharma, 
outside of that there can be no man of the path. 


And Subhadda became the last disciple. The following prose explanation 
given by Sakyamuni can be found in various texts: 

In every Dharma and vinaya where the eight-fold path can be found, 
a first through fourth samana (man of the path) can be found. Various 
other practices of men of the path are empty and hollow. This version 
does not appear in the Pai Fa-tsu text, hence it probably was a later 
insertion. The phrase "first through fourth man of the path” probably 
referred to the earlier four varieties of men of the path (see p. 117). 

Here we can discover an interesting evolution of thought, for the 
historical Gotama even at the moment of his death did not preach a 
dogma called "Buddhism; he taught the pathway of truth that every 
thinker and religious should walk. However, the editors or later periods, 
adding to this created the special teaching known as Buddhism. 


Then Sakyamuni passed away late at night and ancient verse records 
that event as follows: 


All beings with life shall ultimately, 
cast aside their physical bodies,!? 
just as the unequalled man, 
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the master of practice and power, 
the truly Enlightened passed away.!? 


All conditioned existence is transitory,? 
possessing the nature of birth and decay, 
coming to be, they decay. 

The peace (of these existences) is tranquility.?! 


The man with a tranquil? mind was no longer breathin 
The sage freed from desires,** 
has reached peace and passed away 


S» 


With a mind of courage," 

he endured all pain and suffering, 

and even as the lamp light is extinguished, 
his mind attained freedom. 


Then a fearful thing took place, 
then the hair stood on end, 
when he possessed of every virtue 


the truly Enlightened died.” 


What was this so-called fearful event? The prose portion of the text 
relates that a great earthquake occurred. Probably this was an effort of 
those of later periods to dramatize the death of Sakyamuni. 

The authors of these poems vary among the texts. Most likely they 
existed from ancient times and were recited to describe Sakyamuni’s 
death, but when the scriptures were recorded they were attributed to 
certain outstanding personalities or gods.?% The Chinese translation 
yu-hsing-ching is an extreme example and it contains mainly poems ex- 
pressing impermanence, each supposedly spoken by a god, monk or 
even Sakyamuni’s mother, Maya. 

Although the explanations among the scriptures do not agree, the 
atmosphere of Gotama Buddha’s time of death is not lost and comes 
vividly alive for us. There is not a slightest of doubt for him, when he 
silently passed away among his disciples and followers. It was truly a 
gentle death surrounded by love and friendliness and free from the 


uncertainty or impurity. 


I24 


8. 


CHAPTER VII 


Mourning His Death 


At that time the venerable Mahākassapa was travelling along the 
road from Pāvā to Kusinārā with a group of five hundred monks. 
And Mahākasappa left the road and sat beneath the foot of a tree. 

Just then, a certain Ājīvaka follower holding a māndāra flower 
was coming along the road from Kusinārā to Pāvā. The venerable 
Mahākassapa saw the Ājīvaka follower approach and having seen 
him, said to the Ājīvaka: 

‘O’ friend, do you know our master? 

"Yes, my friend, 1 know him. Seven days ago, the man of the 
path Gotama passed away, that is why I hold this māndāra fower.”* 


Even in present day India when ceremonies are held in honour of 


Šākyamuni, Hindu followers come to pay homage carrying flowers or 


water vases in their hands. Thus in those days, the Ājīvaka certainly 


had no special sense of homage towards Gotama, but must have carried 


the flower merely to mourn the death of a great religious leader. In this 


episode we can note a unique characteristic within the Indian sectarian 


religious tradition. 


Then among the monks who were not yet free of clinging, some 
stretched both of their arms and wept, some fell to the ground 
like smashed rocks and some rolled about saying: ‘too soon the 
Bhagavat has passed away. Too soon the man of good fortune has 
passed away. Too soon the eye of the world has been hidden.” 

However, those monks who had already become free of clinging 
endured with right thought and right mind saying: “All that has 
been created is impermanent, how could it be possible in this 
instance to avoid extinction?* 


It seems that no matter how great a religious leader may be, he is not 
able to completely influence every single individual, for even at the 
death of Šākyamuni certain undesirables were present: 


On that occasion an elderly monk uttered inappropriate words: 
"Stop friends, do not grieve, nor lament. We are free of that great 
religious. We have been oppressed by being told: “You can do this, 
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you cannot do that, but now we can do as we like and not have 
to do what we do not like.* 
Hearing such words, Mahākassapa was displeased.? 


There are so many mythological and miraculous descriptions of the 
funeral of Sakyamuni that we cannot judge to what extent the accounts 
are historically factual. However, the following quotation appears to 
be rather realistic: 


Then the Malla tribe of Kusinārā wrapped the body of the Bhagavat 
in new cloth. Having wrapped it with new cloth, they then wrapped 
it in swathing cotton. Having wrapped it in swathing cotton, they 
wrapped it with new cloth. In this manner they wrapped the body 
of the Bhagavat in five hundred layers and placed it in an iron oil 
vat, covered by another iron oil vat. They then proceeded to make 
various kinds of fragrant firewood and placed the body on top of 
1c 
Although this quotation still contains some exaggeration, we can be 
certain in assuming that a method similar to this was used to cremate 
him. Even today the very common practice is to wrap the corpse in 
new cloth for cremation. 

Hearing the news that Sakyamuni had passed away in Kusinara, the 
King of Magadha, Ajātasattu, and the Licchavi tribe of Vesālī, the Sakya 
tribe of Kapilavatthu, The Allakappa of the Buli tribe, the Koliya tribe 
of Rāmagāma village, a certain Brahmana of Vethadipa and the Malla 


tribe of Pava.” Each of these seven sent a messenger stating :* 


The Bhagavat was a kšatriya, we are also ksatriya. We are entitled 
to receive a portion of the relics of the Bhagavat. We shall build 
a stupa to house the relics and perform rituals. 


However, the main reason the Sakya tribe gave in requesting relics was: 
“The Bhagavat was the most excellent man, the distinguished man of 
our tribe.” The Brahmana of Vethadipa in his message pointed out that 
the Bhagavat was a kšatriya, he was a Brāhmaņa, otherwise the message 


was identical to those of the other tribes. 
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When the Malla tribe of Kusinārā heard this news, they told those 
who were gathered there the following: 


The Bhagavat passed away in a field of our village. 
We will not give up even a portion of the relics of the Bhagavat. 


And the following is recorded in verse as the words of Dona to the 


disputing Brāhmaņa: 


You people should listen to one word of mine. 

Our Buddha was a man who preached enduring patience, 

it is not proper to dispute over a share of the relics 

of the supreme man. 

O” you people, let us all in friendliness and joy 

divide it into eight, 

and may there be stupa in the various directions, 

many people have faith in the man with vision (the Buddha).? 


At that time a brahmana student Pippalayano!? was there and requested 
a portion of the relics but since there were none remaining, he was 
granted the ashes. In other words, the first tribes obtained portions of 
the relics, thus eight sarīrathūpa were built and besides these as a ninth, 
the Brāhmaņa Dona built a kumbhathūpa (urn container stupa) and as 
the tenth Pippaliyano build an arigārathūpa. However at the end of 
various Mahāparinibbāna sutta texts the following verses appear: 


The relics of the man with vision were divided into eight. 
Seven were enshrined in Jambudipa, 

the other urn of the supreme man was enshrined 
In Rāmagāma by the kings of the serpents. 

One tooth is enshsrined in the Tāvatimsa heaven, 
and another in the city of Gandhāra, 

one was given to the King of Kālinga, 

another is venerated by the king of Nāgas. 

Due to the glorious light of the relics, 

this earth is adorned with the ultimate of offerings. 
In this manner the relics of the man with vision 
are well revered and honoured, 
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venerated by devas, King of Nàgas and kings, thus the 
noblest of men. 

It is difficult to encounter a Buddha even 

during the period of one hundred aeons. 


This is an extremely mythological explanation and some sections do 
not correspond to the earlier cited prose explanations therefore we 
cannot easily determine the historical truth, although the fact that the 
relics were divided must be reliable. It must have taken several weeks 
by the time a messenger could arrive after the news of the death of 
Sakyamuni had reached Magadha. Those who received a share of the 
relics took them back to their homelands and established stūpa (memorial 
mounds), placing the relics in them and making offerings. There is a 
legend that later the relics buried in such stūpa were unearthed by King 
Ašoka and further divided into 84,000 stūpa and enshrined. 

In 1898 approximately thirteen kilometres from Kapilavatthu at a 
placed called Piprahwa, the British officer Peppe stationed there excavated 
one ancient tomb in which an urn of relics was discovered. This urn 
contains inscriptions written in characters styled several centuries B.C. 
relating that it contains the relics of Sakyamuni.!? We can presume that 
it contained the true relics of Gotama Buddha, the historical personality. 

These special relics were turned over to the Buddhist royalty of 
Thailand and a small portion was donated to the Buddhists of Japan 
and is presently enshrined in the Kakuēzān Nittaiji temple of Nagoya 
where various sects alternate in caretaking, a system that was established 
in Japan. 

The details of this discovery are as follows: 

Near the village of Pirahwa, Birdpur Estate of Bastī district, a stūpa 
approximately 116 feet in diameter was located about a half mile south 
of the Indian Nepal border marker (no. 44). (It was slightly smaller than 
the stūpa found in Bhattibrobu whose diameter was 148 feet). Its location 
was approximately ten miles southeast of Kapilavatthu and it was con- 
structed of layers of brick and clay mortar piled up high in the center. 

In early January of 1898 digging approximately 10 feet from the 
summit, a soap-stone (steatite) vase was discovered filled with clay in 
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which were embedded some beads, crystal, gold ornaments and cut 
stars. At a depth ro feet below the summit there was a circular pipe 
filled with clay and surrounded by brickwork (characteristic of the 
Ašoka period). The diameter was approximately 1 foot but after a depth 
of 2 feet, it narrowed to 4 inches. The surrounding bricks were some- 
times molded, sometimes roughly cut. After digging through 18 feet 
of brickwork, a huge slab of stone was uncovered lying exactly north 
and south and placed 31.5 inches to the east of the centre of the formerly 
mentioned pipe. The slab was the cover of a massive sandstone coffer 
measuring 4/4" X2/8 1/4” X 2/2 1/4”. The lid fitted the coffer exactly 
and when it was removed within the following articles were found: 


A soapstone vase 6” high and 4” in diameter. 

Another vase 7” high and 4 1/2” in diameter. 

A vessel of the same material 5 1/2" high and 5 1/2” in diameter. 

A soapstone box 1 1/2” high and 3 3/4” in diameter. 

A crystal bowl 3 1/2” high and 3 1/4” in diameter, this had a cover 
with its handle facing downwards. The handle was hollow inside 


and shaped in the form of a fish. 


The steatite vases, beautifully turned on a lathe, bore marks of a chisel 
as fresh and distinct as if they were made today and the crystal bowl 
was polished to perfection with all the appearances of a glass bowl of 
the present day. There were evidently some wooden vessels also but 
these had fallen to pieces. The stone coffer which held these objects was 
hollowed out at the cost of vast labour and expense from a solid block 
of rock. The stone could not have come from any of the hills north of 
Nepal. The weight of the lid was 408 pounds and the whole coffer with 
the lid included must have weighed 1,537 pounds. The brickwork con- 
tinued for two feet below the bottom of the box. The present height 
of the stūpa is 21.65 feet. The relic urns contained pieces of bone, which 
were quite recognizable and might have been picked up a few days 
previously. Only one inscription appeared and that was on the lid of 
the smaller urn, inside of which several hundred objects were found 
including seals (probably coins) with swastika marks and also the figure 
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of an elephant, small doll impressions, sculpted birds and numerous 
jewels. The inscription read as follows: 


Sukiti-bhatinam sabhaginikanam saputa-dalanam 

iyam salila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam 

This is the urn of the relics of the Bhagavat, the Buddha of the 
Šākya tribe which is enshrined (by honourable brothers and sisters, 
wives and children). 


For the readers reference, I shall cite the translation made by various 


scholars: 


This is a deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, kinsmen of 
Buddha the Blessed One, with their sisters, with their children 
and wives. 
J. F. Fleet (JRAS 1907 p. 130) 
Ce dépót de reliques due bienheureux Bouddha (de la race) de 
Sakyas est (l'oeuvre pieuse) de Sukiti et de ses fréres, avec leurs 
scers, leurs fils et leurs femmes. 
M. Senart (JA 1906 I, 136) 
Ce dépót de reliques du Saint Buddha des Cakyas est (l'oeuvre 
pieuse) des fréres de Sukirti, conjointement avec leurs fils et leurs 
femmes. 
M. Barth ( Journal des Savants, 1906, 55 3) 
C'est ici les reliques des Ģākyas, freres bienheureux du saint 
Bouddha, avec leurs sceurs, leurs fils et leurs femmes. 
S. Lévi (Journal des Savants, 1905, 541) 
cf. JRAS 1906 p. 152. 


The characters are identical to King Asoka's inscription (Rummindei) 
which exists in a nearby region, however the diacritical marks for the 
long vowels are missing, instead the language uses the “1”, just like 
Magadhi. Probably it belonged to the pre-Asoka period as most scholars 
assume. The rhymes of the inscription are considered to be Udgiti. 

It is unclear who the Sukirti was referred to in the inscription. In the 
past lives of Šākyamuni legends, one of the Buddha's under whom he 
allegedly studied bore the same name (Mahāvastu Vol. I, 136), but such 
a reference would be out of the question here. Fleet considers that Sukīrti 
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refers to the grandfather of Vidüdabha known as Mahānāma (JRAS 
1907 pp. 117 f£) Although the Šākya tribe was later annihilated it is 
reported in the Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang travelogues that their ashes 
were gathered and buried. On the other hand, Sylvain Lévi interprets 
‘sukiti’ as a general noun meaning ‘honourable’ or ‘with happiness.” 

What is most important here is the fact that according to Fleet and 
Lévi, the ashes contained here belonged to the Sakya tribe but were not 
the remains of Sakyamuni himself. While according to Senart and Barth, 
these can be considered to be the remains of Sakyamuni. The crucial 
point is the interpretation of the portion of the inscription which reads 
Budhasa bhagavate sakiyaman. This author considers that there is nothing 
wrong in interpreting this as "the Buddha Bhagavat of the Šākya tribe." 
There are examples among Indian inscriptions of later periods to indicate 
the name of the individual's tribal background using the plural genative 
form, therefore it is proper for us to assume that the urn contained the 
remains of the historical Buddha. 

Major source materials: 
H. Lüders, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 931. 
"The Piprāhwā Stüpa, containing the relics of Buddha" by William 
Claxton Peppe, JRAS 1898 pp. 573-78. 
Note by V. A. Smith, JRAS 1898 pp. 579-88. 
J. F. Fleet, "The Inscription on the Piprahwa Vase," JRAS 1907 
PP. 105-30. 
(In order to investigate the subject in detail, the reader should examine 
all the materials listed in H. Lüders.) 

Also, according to the prose explanations of the disposal of Sakya- 
muni's relics, a Brahmana received a portion. This has raised some ques- 
tions of propriety. However, in Early Buddhism during the early stages 
there were Brāhmaņa followers and such individuals did dedicate offer- 
ings to the relics. Since as yet there were no Buddhist rituals or funeral 
rites in existence, the Brāhmaņa style of ritual must have been performed. 

Having examined the life of Gotama in detail, we can note that his 
manner of preaching never consisted of either a form of flowery words 
or forceful prosletization. He did not express any anger towards non- 
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believers and maintained an almost monotonously calm state of mind 
always preaching guietly and with warmth. He maintained the same 
tone without change in speaking both of minor topics as well as crucial 
matters and with such an extremely tolerant calm attitude he was able 
to embrace non-believers. The fact that Buddhism during later periods 
could kindle a warm light among the people of all the world was greatly 
a result of the singular personality of the founder Gotama. 
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Concerning the geographic condition of the territory of the Šakya tribe cf. 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha S 113-s. 

Ta-T'ang-hsi-yu-chi KFS PUREE 6 in T. Vol. 51 p. 900 ff. 

In the T’ang dynasty there was both a large and small measure (K, /|\#2) 
The small /]xf£ is equivalent to 4 Japanese cho, 9 ken 5 shaku or 454.4 mete 
(See Adachi Kiroku, Hokken Den p. 7-8). 

Sn. 540, 915; DN II p. 287 g.; SNI p. 192 g. II p. 142 g; AN II pp. 17g. 
74g; Therag. 1237; Buddha Adiccabandhu, SN Y, p. 186 g.; AN II p. 54g; 
Therag. 158, 1023, 1212; Cakkhumat Ādiccabandhu AN IV p. 228 g; Therag. 
417, 1258. 
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Mahābhārata 1, 65, 10 £.; W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology p. 198. 

DN II p. 52. 

DN II pp. 7, 52 cf. Buddhavamsa XXVI, 13. Rajan is equivalent to the western 
‘esquire’ thus it was probably an honorific title similar to “consul” or ‘archon’ 
according to Rhys-Davids (Early Buddhism p. 27). Oldenberg believes Sud- 
dhodana was merely a large landlord aristocrat (Buddha S. 118). 

Therag. 534; DN II p. 52. Also the fact that Lady Maya gave birth to 
Gotama is related. ( Therig. 192). 

tidivasmi modati, Therag. 534. 

DN II pp. 7, $2. 

According to Prof. Akanuma's Indo Bukkyo Koyümeishi Jiten p. 613 fŒ., the 
origin word appears in the Jataka (especially in the Nidana-katha) also Dip- 
avamsa III, 47, XIX 18 and these are the only sources. Regarding the inter- 
pretation of the name, see Prof. Kanakura's Indo Kodai Seishinshi p. 291 ff. 
Khattiyo jātiyā khettiya-kule uppano. DN II p. 51. 

DN I p. 115. 

Sn. 991. A few scholars have attempted to link the name of this city with 
Kapila the founder of Samkhya philosophy but there is insutficient basis. 

cf. Kušinagara. 

CÉ SA. Toro. 

DN II pp. 7; $2. 

The location is 27 degrees and 37 minutes north latitude and 83 degrees and 
8 minutes east longitude. This is reported in detail in V. A. Smith, JRAS 
(1898) p. 580 and Mukherji and V. A. Smith, Antiguities in the Tarāi, Nepāl. 
Archaeological Study Rep. Imp. S. Vol. XXVI, 1901 Also see H. Olden- 
berg, Buddha 9 Aufl, S. 111 Anm. 
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Jules Bloch, Les inscriptions d'Asoka p. 27 ft. 

Lumminigáme. 

“Idha Tathāgato jāto” ti, Ananda, saddhassa kulaputtassa dassaniyam satņve- 
janiyam thanain (Mhp. 5, 6). 

M.Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature Vol. U (Calcutta: 1933) pp. 597- 
601. 

Dr. Ui Hakuji, Indotetsugaku Kenkyū Vol. 2 p. s ff. 

Buttan Nisengohyakunen Kinengakkai ed. Bukkyāgaku no Shomondai (Tokyo: 
Iwanami, 1935) pp. 275-96. 

See Dr. Ui, op. cit. 

H. Nakamura, “Mauriya Ocho no Nendai ni tsuite" in Tohogaku Vol. X 
p. 1 ff. For further detail see H. Nakamura, Indo Kodaishi Vol. II (Tokyo: 
Shinjusha, 1966) pp. 409-37. 

Dr. Mochizuki Shinkē, Bukkyē Daijiten p. 2126 ff. 

It is stated “the night of April 8 when the evening star appeared." T. Vol. 
3 p- 473C. 

T. Vol. 4 p. Ia. In the Sanskrit original there is no mention of the hour or 
day, this might have been added by the translator Dharmaraksa. 

See this text p. 57-8. 


ANcIENT LEGENDS SURROUNDING THE BIRTH 


Sn. 955. 

Therag. 534. 

Therag. 968. 

Nālaka-sutta, Sn. 679—700. 

MN no. 123. 

HE 8, Mo-ts'eng-yu-fa-ching AREA LE (T. vol. 1 p. 469c-71c). See 
Dr. Mizuno Kēgen, "Shakuson no Tanjē ni kansuru Butsuden no Nazo" 
in Daisekai (March 1949 as an example of the articles that explain the sign- 
ificance of this text as a biographical source. Also for an academic study re- 
lated to the birth of Šākyamuni, see F. Chalmers, JRAS (1894) 386; cf. 1895, 
751 ff; Windisch, Buddas Begurt (1908); A. Foucher, La vie du Bouddha 


(Paris: 1949) pp. 23-69. 


CHAPTER TWO: YOUTH 


T. 


I 
2 


3 


SUFFERINGS 

fae AR 4TBE and Nidāna-kathā, etc. 

Nidāna-kathā (Jātaka Vol. 1 pp. 49, 42); Buddhacarita Vol. II, 18. 
Buddhacarita Vol. 2, 19. 
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AN I p. 145 f; HME 29 (T. vol. I p. 607c). The place of preaching 
however does not appear in the Pāli texts but only in the Chinese 
translation. There also can be found similar incidents in the life of Vippasin 
Buddha (DN Vol. II p. 21). 

Sn. 804. 

MN I p. 246. 

rH fe] BRE 28 (T. vol. 1 p. 607c-8a). 

ENEE 12 (T. Vol. 2 p. 6o8b-c). 

Ariyaparyesana-sutta MN I p. 163; "PPAR 56 AEBS (T. vol. 1 p. 776a-b). 
DN Il p. 21 ff. 

Buddhacarita Vol. Il, 21 f. Among the Buddhist texts of the southern tradi- 
tion which mention this incident, the Vimanavatthu 81 is the oldest. Cf. H. 
Oldenberg, op. cit. S. 122, Anm. 1. 

Hsiu-hsing-pen-chi i-ching, 11175 REE Yu-kuan-ping 359i: chapter. 


MARRIAGE 


Oldenberg, Buddha S. 119. 

Hermann Beckh, Buddhismus I, S. 82. 
Buddhacarita Ul, 46. 

Nidāna-kathā ( Jātaka 1 p. 58). 

Sn. 465, 498. 


LEAVING HOME 


HERE 56 (T. vol. 1 p. 776b). Also see the later poems. 
Ariyaparyesana-suttā MN 1 p. 163; FIE 56 (T. Vol. 1 p. 776b) £ MN I 
p- 240. 

DN I p. 115. 

DN II p. 52. 

Vimānavatthu 81, v. 15 f. p. 74. 

kusala. cf. kimkusalagavesi, MN | pp. 166, 165, 166. 

DN II p. 151 g. 

SN I p. 66g. 

akiriyā. This probably means that in the future there exists no retribution 
nor judgement. 

DN II, par. 17-18 vol. I pp. 52-3. 

DN Il par. 23-4 vol. I pp. 55-6. 

DN Il, par. 26-7 vol. I pp. 56-7. 

At the oldest places (SN I p. 66 g. equivalent to the Tsa-a-han-ching As] E; 
KE (T. Vol. 2 pp. 359c-60a) where non-Buddhist thought was introduced, 
the names and practices of Pürana and Pakudha's are cited bat Ajita is not 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER THREE: SEARCH FOR THE WAY 


I. 
I 


o 


GO TQ ONUS 


A ROO NA 


MEETING WITH KING BIMBISĀRA 


Sn. A. pp. 383-4; Prof. Akanuma Chizen, Indobukkyē Koyūmeishi Jiten 
p. 481. 

Sn. 417. 

Sn. 416. 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta it is stated that King Ajātašatru constructed 
a castle in the village of Pātaligāma to prevent the invasion of the Vajji 
tribe. In Jain texts (Parisistaparvan, ed. by Jacobi VI, 34, 175-80) and the 
Hindu canon Gargi-Samhita; Kern, Brhat-Samhita 36, also the Vayu-Purana), 
it mentions that the city of Pātaliputra (also known as Kusumapura) was 
constructed by King Ajatasatru's son known as Udāyin or Udāyibhadda. 
According to the latter text, it was constructed during the fourth year of 
his reign. (H. Raychaudhuri, Political History of India 6th ed. p. 217). 
puruttama. Therag. 622. 

Mahāvagga 1, v. 405 f. 

Pabbajā-sutta (can be translated as the Ch'u-chia-ching HRK). 
Rhys-Davids, Early Buddhism p. 32 n. 


RENUNCIATION OF A WORLDLY THRONE 

Sn. 548 ff. 

In ancient India prior to Buddhism, disciples used the title Bhagavan to ad- 
dress their masters. Cf. e.g. Chānd. Up. IV s, 1 etc; MBh XII 242, v. 23. This 
was translated into Chinese as Shih-tsun { (respected by the world). 

The man of the way (samana), this was transliterated as sha-men Y>FA in 
Chinese the original meaning was ‘the man who makes endeavours along 


the path.’ 


VISIT TO THE HERMIT ĀĻĀRA 

Kālāma was his gotra. 

Buddhacarita VII, $4. 

Udrakasyāšramam yayau, Buddhacarita XII, 84. 

T. Vol. 3 p. 578a-80a. 

Ariyapariyesana-sutta, MN I, p. 163 ff; Chung-a-han-ching "PISIS EE 56 (T. 
Vol. I p. 776b-c). 

In the Chinese translation of the Majjhima Nikāya known as the Chung-a-han- 
ching FP [ST E, the term āyusmā is translated as hsien-che BÆ (wise one). 


VISIT TO THE HERMIT UDDAKA 


Buddhacarita XII, 83. 
T. Vol. 3 p. 580b. 
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These quotations concerning Ālāra and Uddaka also appear in texts such as 
Mahāsaccaka sutta, MN no. 36 Vol. I pp. 240 ff. 


'THE STATE OF INON-EXISTENCE 


Sn. 976. 

Uttarajjhayana XXV, 28 etc. 

Sn. 1069 ff. 

In this case the Commentator considered saññavimokkha as equivalent to 
the state of Non-existence. saññavimokke parame ti sattasu sannavimokkhesu 
uttame akiñcaññayatane. (Paramatthajotikā, p. 594) 

Culla niddessa, Nanden Daizokyo HEAR Vol. 44, Shēbu-kyēten 22, 157 ff. 
In the Chalmers translation it is rendered as the “Plane of Naught (p. 235 v. 
976). In the ERRE TES SHE verse 41, Dānapāla translated 
the original na... kathamcana as PTE. Cf. Dr. Urs Jinna Chosaku no 
Kenkyū p. 309. 

Sn. 861. 


THE STATE oF ‘NEITHER THOUGHT NOR NON-THOUGHT AND THE FOUR 
ARUPA-DHATU MEDITATIONS 


na safifasanni, na visaliasufifii, no pi asanfii, na vibhūtasaūtī .. . evamsametassa 
vibhoti rūpam; saññanidana hi papañcasamkha (Sn. 874). 

Sn. III3-5. 

The five sense consciousnesses, the ‘notion’ of ego, and mind consciousness. 
Sn. 1110 ff. 

Sn. 734-5. 

Sn. 1119. 

See H. Nakamura, Genshi Bukkyē no Shisē Vol. II (Tokyo: Shunjusha, 
1971) pp. 183-243. 

Buddhacarita XII, xs ff. 

SN IV, pp. 83-4. 

DN III, pp. 126-7. 


TEMPTATION OF MARA 

DN Il, p. 52; Sn. 425 ff. 

According to the commentary, "the warrior who goes to the battlefield 
cannot retreat and to indicate that he will never retreat he ties muñja grass 
on his head, banner or weapon." (Paramatthajotika). 

Sn. 425-49. 

Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 457; ditto, Mahābodhi, ps af. 
(H. Oldenberg, Buddha, S. 125, Anm. 2). 

Sn. 430. 
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Sn. 429. 

pāpmā vai Namucih, RV., VIII, 14, 13. 

SBr. XII, 7, 3, 4. 

H. Oldenberg, Buddha, S. 62 Anm. 

maggo padhānāya, Sn. 429. 

Chand. Up. VII, 26, 2. Cf. jfianapasadena visuddha-sattvas (Mund. Up. VI, 2, 8). 
the pañca sila consist of: killing, stealing, sexual indulgence, lying and drink- 
ing. 

MN II, p. 85. 

Magadhadesiya brahmabandhu (Kātyāyana SrS. XXIL 4, 22; Lātyāyana Srs. 
VIII, 6, 28; Weber, Indische Studien. X, S. 99) Cf. Fick, Die soziale Gliederung. 
S. 140, Anm. 1. Weber interprets this as a reference towards the rise of Bud- 
dhism. 

Sn. 683. 


ASCETICISM 


Sn. 432 ff. 

Sn. 446; AN IV p. 88 g. 

mettacittam vibhāvetvā, AN IV p. 89 g. 

See author's Jihi (Heirakuji, Kyoto 1956) p. 55 ff. 

senā-nigama. The T474% recognizes a Brahmana named Senā. PESAR ci, ītt 
BERNA KSIKMRĒJĒI BRAA. BRE 
ARPER... (T. vol. 22 p. 103b, 108c.) However in the original text of the PU 
434 it seems to have appeared as sendni-g(r)ama. AB EEKE (Ibid. 
p. 78of). 

Supplemented from the Chinese translation. 

MN | pp. 166-7. MN I p. 240 is the same. 

MN I pp. 16 ff. 

mettacitta. 

cetiya later came to mean ‘shrine’ but originally it meant the sacred tree or 
place where the divine spirit resided. See p. 147 footnotes 9-11. 

The Chinese translation does not have the paragraph following this quota- 
tion, I have thus eliminated it as I consider it to be a later addition. 


CHAPTER FOUR: REALIZATION OF THE TRUTH 


I. 


w N H 


4 


AWAKENING 


ašvattha, assattha. 

DN II p. 52. 

abhisambodhi, DN II p. 52. 

H. Oldenberg, Buddha S. 105, Anm. 1, 2. 
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s Atharva Veda V 4; VI 95; XIX 39. cf. H. Beckh, Buddhismus. I 3 Auf. (Berlin 
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und Leipzig: Sammlung Góschen, 1928) S. 86; H. Oldenberg, Buddha. S. 127 
Anm. I. 

See details in M. B. Emeneau, The Strangling Figs in Sanskrit Literature. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Philology Vol. 13 (1949) no. 
IO pp. 345-70. 

Mahāvamsa I. 


NATURE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


See my article, “Engisetsu no Genkei" in Indogaku Bukkyēgaku Kenkyū Vol. 5 
no. I pp. 59 ff. and for further detail see H. Nakamura, Genshi Bukkyē no 
Shisē Vol. II pp. 41-176. 

MN I p. 21 ff. 

Dvedhā-vitakka-sutta, MN I p. 114 ff. 

Mahāsaccaka-sutta, MN I pp. 247-9. 


RENUNCIATION OF ASCETICISM 


MN no. 12, Mahāsihanāda-sutta. 

MN I pp. 77-83. 

MN I pp. 81 ff. 

Mahāsaccaka-sutta, MN I p. 247, 

JE EK ERR 7 (T. Vol. 3 p. 580 a-b). 

Nidāna-kathā (Nanden translation p. 144 ff.). 

FERIERE 7 (T. Vol. 3 p. 583 a, b). 

Cf. Sn. 655 etc; Dhp. 395, also see author's article, “Genshi Bukkyē Seiten 
Seiritsushi Kenkyü no Kijun ni tsuite” (Nippon Bukkydgakkai Nenpē no. 21 
(1952) p. 53 ff. 


9 SNIp. 66g. 

ro HEMER 49 (T. Vol. 2 p. 3590). 

11 DNII29-30, Vol. I p. 57-8. 

4. SIGNIHCANCE OF GOTAMA'S ENLIGHTENMENT IN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
1 MNlp.16o, Ariya-pariyesana-sutta. 
2 REDERE 


CHAPTER FIVE: PREACHING THE DHARMA 


I. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE 

Vinaya, Mahāvagga, l, 1, 4. 

Mahāvagga I, 2, 1-1, 4, 1. 

For instance, REKE 6 (T. Vol. 3 p. 523 ff). 


See the earlier cited author's article, “Genshi Bukkyē Seiten Seiritsushi Ken- 
kyū no Kijun ni tsuite” pp. 70-2. 
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SNI p. 136 g.; DNI p. 36 .; MN 1 p. 168 g.; Vinaya 1 p. 5 g. 


` SNI p. 137g; MNI pp. 168-9 g; DN II p. 39 g.; Vinaya I pp. 5-6 g. 


SN I p. 183; Vinaya I p. 7 g. 

Cf. Yajñavalkya (Brhad. Up. IV 3, 33); Satyakāma (Chand. Up. IV, 10): Raikva 
(Chānd. Up. IV 2, 3): Prajāpati (Chānd. Up. VIII 7£); Yama (Kath. 1, 21 f). 
SN Ip. 66g. 

DN II 20-1, Vol. I pp. 53-5. 

MN p. 171 g; Vinaya I p. 8 g. 


. JOURNEY ro BARANAsI 


TEE 11 (T. Vol. 3 p. 606 a). 
Ibid. 


FIRST PREACHING 


dhammacakka-pavattana, DN II p. 52. 

MN 1 pp. 171 ff. 

See author's article, “Genshi Bukkyo Seiten Seiritsushi Kenkyü no Kijun 
ni tsuite" p. 58 ff. 

PRERE 56, EER. 

Ibid. 

SN XXII 59, Ill p. 66. 

SN V pp. 420 ff; cf. Vinaya, Mahāvagga 1, 7-8. 

SN V p. 421. 

Nidāna-kathā ( Jātaka 1 p. 82). 

HERH (T. Vol. 3 p. 607b-608c). For a comprehensible explanation 
of the preaching here, see Kanakura Enshē, Shaka (Seikatsusha, 1946) p. 16- 
22. 

esa so bhagavā buddho esa siho anuttaro | sadevakassa lokassa bralunacakkam 
pavattayi || (Itiv. 122 g; AN I p. 24 g.). 

Švet. Up. 1, 6; VI, 1. Even though this work was compiled after the rise of 
Buddhism, there is no doubt it contains considerable older elements. It also 
probably antedates the existing Pāli canon. 

cakkānuvattaka, Therag. 1014. 

dhammacakkavattana, e.g. SN V p. 420. 


FURTHER TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


vadañíñu, Sn. 487. 
‘Ss 413. 
Sn. 408. 
Sn. 414. 
Sn. 192. 
Sn. 191. 
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MESETA 23 (T. Vol. 22 p. 412b). 

Fifi 21 (T. Vol. 23 p. 1483). 

Ene 23 (T. Vol. 22 p. 412c). 

For a detailed explanation, see Prof. Akanuma's Indobukkyē Koyūmeishi Jiten 
p- 519. 

Ibid. p. 87 f. 

It is also transliterated as HUB, HE[É. He was the horse driver at the time 
when Šākyamuni travelled out of his castle gates. He was also one of the 
six bhikkhu and known to freguently break the precepts. Kokuyaku Issaikyē, 
Ritsubu 8 trans. by Nishimoto Ryūzan p. 196 footnote. 

AAE 15-16 (T. Vol. 22 p. rora-110c). 

143 31-3 (T. Vol. 22 p. 779a-799b). 


AT BARANAS! 


Vinaya, Mahāvagga 7, 1-8, 4; HAY 15 (T. Vol. 22 p. 105a-b); MIE 
(T. Vol. 22 p. 789b-790a): Nidāna-kathā ( Jātaka 1, p. 82). 


ON THE Way TO URUVELA VILLAGE 

Vinaya I pp. 10-1. 

SN I pp. 105-6; BENI ERE 39 (T. Vol. 2 p. 288a, b). 

m4 32 (T. Vol. 22 p. 7932). 

This story also appears in the WSE and LOE. 

These numbers are based upon the Pāli Vinaya Pitaka and V045 f&. 

It further describes a Kassapa called Uruvelavasin (Vinaya 1 p. 36 g.). 
Buddha once came to preach along the Nerafijarā and the Therag. 340 states 
that Nadi Kassapa thera was converted at that time. 

Nidāna-kathā (Nanden p. 176). 

The fact that Sakyamuni is called Añgirasa (Vinaya I p. 25) offers one evid- 
ence that this portion is from an early transmission. 

TSM PK E RARA RE AMARE) 12 (T. Vol. 24 p. 158d). 
Therig. 306 ff. 

Therag. 287. 


CHAPTER SIX: CONVERSION OF INFLUENTIAL FOLLOWERS 


I. 


uo 


KiNG BIMBISĀRA 


According to the F7 BRACHEMREKE 12 (T. Vol. 3 p. 613b), a wealthy man named 
3mm FE donated it. It is said that his donation was prompted by the fact that 
there was no monastery there. 

Mahāvagga 22, 17. 

Mahāvagga V, 1, 1 f. (H. Oldenberg, Buddha, S. 208-11). 
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TRANSCENDING SCEPTICISM—SARIPUTTA AND MOGALLANA 
Vinaya, Mahāvagga 1, 23 Vol. I p. 39. 
Vinaya 1 pp. 40, 41. 


Vinaya I pp. 39, 44. 
DN II 32-3, II p. 58 ff. 


RETURNING HOME 

HEPTITEE 4 (T. Vol. 4 p. 33 ff). 

Later Buddhist accounts vary in reporting the date of Sakyamuni's reunion 
with his aged father, wife and Rāhula. According to the Nidāna-kathā ( Jataka 1 
pp. 88,85), Šākyamuni completed his first summer retreat after his Enlighten- 
ment at Sārnāth, then he travelled to Uruvelā where he spent three months, 
then to Rājagrha, spending two months and two months later arrived at 
Kapilavastu. However, according to the Fiākiftiiki Vol. 7, Sakyamuni 
practiced asceticism for six years (T. Vol. 3 p. 583) and six years after his 
Enlightenment met with his father, thus: "it was twelve years that they 
had been separated.” KERJO, +L (T. Vol. 3 pp. 614-5). The + 
RE (T. Vol. 4 p.146) states that he became a monk at the age of 
twenty-nine, was thirty-five at the time of his Enlightenment and twelve 
years later was reunited with his father. 

Nidāna-kathā ( Jātaka 1 p. 91). 

BEPTITEE 4 (T. Vol. 4 p. 370). 


CONVERSION OF COMMERCIAL LEADERS 

It is also written in Sanskrit as Šrāvastī, Sahāt-Mahāt. It is located on the 
southern shore of the river Rāptī of Oudh. Cf. Vogel, JRAS (1908) p. 971 
(V. A. Smith, OH I? p. 41). 

The oldest source regarding Sudatta probably is the SN X 8 (Vol. 1 
pp. 210-11). The Vinaya Pitaka, Culla Vagga VI, 4, 1-4 offers a relatively 
detailed description as well. 

Nidāna-kathā ( Jātaka | pp. 92 ft.). 

JRAS (1908) p.971. 

Prof. Akanuma in Indobukkyē Koyūmeshi Jiten pp. 245-8, 32-5. 

SN IV p. 210. | 

Regarding tbis point, see Prof. Watanabe Shēkē, Bukkyo (Tokyo: 
Iwanami shinsho) p. 6 ff. 


COLOURFUL APOSTOLIC ACTIVITIES 


HARE (T. Vol. 4 p. 157 f£). HETTE. 
HERA: 14 (Kokuyaku Issaileyo, Ritsubu 9, translated by Nishimoto Ryūzan 


p. 430). 
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3 METER: 19 (T. Vol. 22 pp. 383c-384b). 

4 AEZ 42 (T. Vol. 23 pp. 857a-858a). 

5 Concerning Devadatta, see Oldenberg, Buddha S. 179-80; Kanakura, Shaka 

p. 26; and T.W. Rhys-Davids, ERE IV p. 675 ff. 

6 pamāda. 

7 ltiv. 89 g. p. 86. 

8 Vinaya ll p. 195 g. 

9 PRATT 4 (T. Vol. 4 p. 40b, c). 

10 The river Gandak runs south from the Himālaya mountains and merges 
with the Ganges river north of Patna, the Mahī river was probably a branch. 
(Mochizuki, Bukkyē Daijiten p. 1877c). 

II Sr 18: 

12 Sn. 20. 

I3 Therig. 317; cf. Index. 


6. BRAHMANA STUDENTS OF THE SOUTH 


I In the original text it appears as Bāvarī, but I am following the opinion of 
Hare, who claims that Bāvarin is correct. 

2 Sn.991ff. 

3 Sn. 1007, 1077 ff. 

4 Sn. 1OIO. 

5 Gonada is equivalent to the Sanskrit Gonarda and believed to have been 
located near Sānchī. 

6 Sn.1014 ff. 

7 Brhad. Up. Ill, 6, 1; cf. III, 7, 2; Chand. Up. V, 12, 2. 

8 Brhad. Up. Ml 9, 27. 

9 Sn. 1027 ff. 

IO Sn. 1127-8. 


CHAPTER SEVEN: THE LAST YEARS 


I. TEXTS WHICH RECORD THE FINAL YEARS OF SĀKYAMUNTS LIFE 


I It is necessary to examine in detail H. Oldenberg, Buddhu. S. 221-8 and A. 
Foucher, La vie du Bouddha pp. 295-323 together with the materials cited 
in these texts regarding the death of Sakyamuni. 

2 The texts are as follows: 

a) Mahdparinibbana-suttanta, this is the sixteenth sutta included in the Pāli 
Digha Nikāya ed. by T.W. Rhys-Davids and J. Estlin Carpenter. Vol. 
II (London: Pāli Text Society, 1947) pp. 72-168. 

b) ŽEITÆ, this is contained in the RME 2-4 (T. Vol. 1 pp. 11a-30b) 
trans. by Hbre and ^* 55/3: during the period of 399-415 A.D. 
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c) AETA refers to PERE 2 (T. Vol. 1 pp. 160b-175) trans. by 
HEH of HE. 

d) AeA, AVE (T. Vol. I p. 176a-191a), translator unknown. 

e) REA refers to kikiā£j (T. Vol. I p. 191b-207c) trans. by ERA of 
HE. 

f) ARA refers to Aii OA REE ARABE 35-40 (T. Vol. 24 pp. 
382b-411c) trans. by 3P =j, this has chapters similar to the above 
cited texts. 

g) Four fragments of original Sankrit texts were found in Turfan, even 
though they display a slight influence of dialect, they can be considered 
to be Sanskrit. They were published by the German professor Wald- 
schmidt. Part one systematizes the Sanskrit fragments, while in part 
two and three, he makes useful comparisons with Pali, Tibetan and 
Chinese. Particularly in part three, he compares the Mahāsudarašana-sūtra 
with Pāli, Tibetan and Chinese (Das Mahāparinivāņa sūtra. Text in Sanskrit 
und Tibetisch, verglichen mit dem Pāli nebst einer Übersetzung der 
chinesischen Entsprechung im Tinaya der Mūlasarvāstivādins, auf ground 
von Turfan— Handschriften herausgegeben und bearbeit von Ernst Wald- 
schmidt. Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademied etr Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1950, 
Nr. 3, Akademie-Verlag Berlin, 1950-1). 

h) The text cited by Prof. Waldschmidt above from the Tibetan Vinaya 
pitaka. 

i) The Sanskrit texts discovered in the district of Girgid published by 
Nalinaksha Dutt. Among these, there are some which mention the last 
years of Šākyamuni, however this author has been unable to examine 
those texts. Since Prof. Waldschmidt has discussed in detail the difter- 
ences between the above-cited texts and these, his comparison is sufficient 


for our study. 


AT VUITURE PEAK 

Vassakāra. Prof. D. B. Kosambi assumes that tbis was eguivalent to the 
Sanskrit Vašyakāra. (The Annals of the Bhandakar Oriental Research Institute 
Vol. XXXII pp. 55-60). 

DN Il pp. 72-3. 

SN II p. 73. 

In various texts it is cited as follows: “aysasmá ānando, āyusmān ánandah," : 
*tsche-dan-ldan-pa kun-dga-bo,” however, in the Chinese E. it is omitted. 
DN II pp. 73-5 Various Chinese translations of these seven articles have 
been considerably altered due to Confucian influence. See this author's article, 
“Indo ni okeru Toshi kokka to Seijishisē” (Shigakuzasshi) 59 no. 2 pp. 67 ff. 
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Oo ON AYN FWY DN 


In the original Tibetan texts, it seems to have appeared as cāpāla cetiya. 
DN II p. 75. 
Translated from the shortest Sanskrit text. 


DEPARTURE ON A TRIP 


In Sanskrit texts it states: “tatra bhagavān āyusmantam Ānandam āmantrayate | 
āgamayānada yena Pātaligramakah. The Pāli ayama (shall we go) in place of 
the Sanskrit āgamaya (please take me along) more suitably depicts the aging 
Šākyamuni. In Pāli and Chinese texts, there is the phrase, “accompaning 
large numbers of bhikkhu” (mahatā bhikkusamghena) but since it cannot clearly 
be found in the Sanskrit texts it probably represents a later addition. 

I, 22 DN II p. 8s. 

I, 26, DN II p. 86. 

DN II pp. 88-9 g. 

Udānam udānesi. 

I, 34. DN II p. 89. 

Pali: Ginjakavasatha; Skt. Kufijikavasatha. 

DN II p. 84. 

See Dr. Watsuji's, Genshi Bukkyē no Jissen Tetsugaku p. 190 f; E. Waldschmidt, 
Das Mahāparinirvāņasūtra, S. 160-71. 


VESALI—THE COMMERICAL CITY 


DN II p. 95. The Pāli text states, “bhaddani bhaddāni yānāni yojāpetrā” (with 
extremely beautiful carriages) however this statement cannot be found in 
the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese texts, thus must be a later addition. As 
this is the same description presented when King Ajatasattu of Magadha 
visited Sakyamuni at Vulture Peak, it must have mes borrowed from it. Even 
though the courtesan was rich, it is inconceivable that she was accompanied 
by many carriages. 

DN II p. 95. 

DN II p. 97. 

DN II pp. 97-8. 


REFLECTIONS ŪPON LIFE 

DN II p. 98. 

DN II p. 99. 

The Pāli texts states "tathāgatassa” however, in the ancient gathas Sakyamuni 
never referred to himself as “tathagata” therefore this must have been a later 
alteration. In this translation I have changed it to ‘my’ in order to suit the 
conversation. 

attadipa, Sanskrit text: ātmadvīpa; Tibetan text: bdag ñid gliñ; Chinese text 
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ARA: YY. There are no examples found in the Chinese translations of 
interpreting dipa as "light" (BA). 

DNI p. 100. According to various other texts relatively detailed explanations 
are given to “observe body, perception, mind and dharma," but since such 
does not exist in the A% iH, they must have been later additions. 

Pāli, Cāpālam cetiyam; Skt. Caplama caityam. 

This is a translation of the parts found in all of the various texts. 

E.J. Rapson ERE Vol. 3 p. 335b. 

According to the Jain canon (Uttarajjhayana IX, 9) the ceie (caitya) named 
Manorama in Mithilā was a sacred tree. It was filled with leaves, flowers 
and fruits and created cool shade with many birds. (Jacobi, SBE XLV, p. 36, 
n. 2). In some instance it meant a park (Uttarajjhayana, XX 2f. SBE XLV 
p. 100 n. 3). 

The Jain scholar Silañka states that kriyāvādin refers to those who advocated 
the construction of caitya (caityakarman) as the primary method of achieving 
emancipation. (Jacobi, SBE XLV p. 242, p. 3) 

EEES TO, MUST T EAB CAMAS), MH (AREAS), ELSE 
GERA), CEASERS RER T mA (PZ) Pāli: Gotamakam cetiyam; San- 
skrit Gautamanyagrodhah. It is considered to be a large banyan tree. 

DN II p. 102. 

citro jambudvipo madhuram jivitam manusyānām. Waldschmidt, op. cit. p. 204). 
T. Vol. 1 p. 180 b. 

DN II pp. 120-21 g. This verse cannot be found in the Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
ABRAS, nor YEA texts but it is briefly mentioned in the KÆ. The 
$8474 contains the entire verse as is, and the EIU has a detailed explana- 
tion. Although the verse is missing in some texts, it still is older than the prose 
section of the texts. Probably the legendary prose section was created based 
upon this simple verse, however the verse itself is not so old since it docs not 
possess ancient characteristics. Not only that, but in addressing "O Bikkhu 
it uses ‘bhikkhavo’ in place of “bihikkhave”, which indicates that the verse was 
composed later than the period when Māgadhī characteristics were still in 
use. The prose parts are much newer than the verses. 

DN II p. 122. 


Tue BLACKSMITH CUNDA 

Dr. Ui has pointed out that the prose portion of this text was created based 
upon the verses in Indotetsugaku Kenkyū Vol. III pl 362-5. 

parinibutta. 

AN IV vol. II pp. 1-2; VII no. 62 Vol. IV pp. 100-8. 

In the Pāli text there is a phrase “accompaning a large number of bhikku” 
(mahātā bhikkhusamghena) which is missing in the Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
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IO 


II 


Chinese ff EPA versions, and indicates that it was a later addition presented 
in order to admire Šākyamuni. 

Pāli: Pāvā, Skt.: Pāpā. 

The Sanskrit text states “at the forest of jalūkā” (jalūkāvanasaņde), and the 
Tibetan and Chinese texts concur. 

The Sanskrit text states, “Papa of the Malla tribe heard of the arrival of 
Šākyamuni and came to welcome him,” (asrausuh Pāpīyakā Mallah . . .) It 
further states that they reported the news from group to group, from or- 
ganization to organization. The Tibetan text concurs and the Chinese text 
is guite similar; this represents an exaggerated explanation of later periods. 
Considering the small state of the Buddhist order of those days, it is most 
likely that Šākyamuni was welcomed with offerings from Cunda alone. 
DN II p. 126. 

Sn. 83-90 The Sanskrit, Tibetan texts (Waldschmidt, S. 258 ff); FRA (T. 
Vol. 24 p. 390b-c); XET (T. Vol. I p. 17b-c) AYEMEAS (p. 167c-168c) ARE 
Æ (p.183b.) FRBAAR (p.195c-196a), these texts rearrange the quotation 
into prose. The teachings briefly presented here in the form of verse aie 
explained in detail in prose in the Pāsādika sutta (DN XXIX, Vol. Ill 
pp. 117-41). 

The original text states “Elder Ananda," but ‘elder’ was an addition made by 
the editor of the text and Ananda was still a young man. 

This verse is missing in the Sanskrit, Tibetan and AREA versions. One copy 
states, "this verse was added by an editor at the time of samgiti (gathering 
to compile the sutras)." Also in the footnote of that text it further states, 
"this verse cannot be found in the Ceylon text." The verse is not known in 
any other older form, thus it is presumed that it is relatively new and was 
transmitted separately in parallel with the prose section and then incorporated 
into the Pāli. For an analysis of this verse see Dr. Ui's Indotetsugaku Kenkyū 
Vol. III pp. 365-7. 


MOMENT or DEATH 


nadim Hiranyavatim adhvapratipanno (Waldschmidt, op. cit. S. 264). 

Dr. Ui, Indotetsugaku Kenkyū Vol. III pp. 367-8. 

The Pāli text 4.38 contains the prophecy of Sakyamuni's death but as this 
is missing in the Sanskrit, Tibetan and AREAS, it must be a later addition. 
addition. Cf. DN II p. 134. 

DN II p. 135. Concerning this poera see Dr. Ui, Indotetsugaku Kenkyū Vol. 
III pp. 368. 

V. A. Smith believes that Kusinagara was near Tribeni Ghat where the small 
Rāptī river flows into the river Gandak. V. A. Smith, Early History of India 
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(3rd ed.) p. 159 n.: V. A. Smith, The Remains near Kasia, the Reputed Site of 
Kuginagara (Allahabad, 1896); ditto, "Kusinàrà or Kusinagara” JRAS. (1902); 
Archacol. Survey, Annual Report (1904-5) contained in V. A. Smith, Asoka 
3rd. ed. p. 41. 

DN II p. 137. 

esa. bhandantāyusmān Anando bhagavatah prsthatah sthito mañcam avalambya 
prārodīd (ašrūņi pravartaya) manah (Skt. Waldschmidt, S. 296). The Tibetan 
text (khri la hjug nas) is identical with Sanskrit and the A EBZS also concurs. 
The Pāli text reads, “Ananda was crying, leaning against the bar of the bar 
of the gate of the monastery" (viháram pavisitvā kapisīsam ālambitvā rodamāno 
thito); this must have been a later addition. 

In the Sanskrit text itis divided into two parts (Waldschmidt, op. cit. S 198; 
298). 

labbhā is an ancient form of the third person singular optive and is considered 
to have been derived from labhyāt. In Pali it is used as a non-inflective word, 
the same as in Māgadhī. (Cf. The Pāli Text Society, Pāli-English Dictionary, 
s.v. labbhā). 

V, 14. DN II p. 144. 

V 22. 

V 23-4. 

The following words of Šākyamuni are based upon the Sanskrit text “alam 
Ananda mā Subhadram parivrājakam vāraya pravišatu prechatu yad yad evā 
kañksate.” 

V 25-6. 

The Pāli(DN II p. 151), Sanskrit (Waldschmidt III, S. 37b), Tibetan, ARAS 
and i#{7#E present it in verse but the HIA, REA describes it in 
prose. 

The man of practice seeks goodness (kusalānuesī) Sn. 965. 

According to the HIA, he preached his teachings for 49 years (T. Vol. 
p. 171b-c). The 422% states that he was homeless 12 years and preached his 
teachings for 50 years (187c). 

DN Il p. 157 g. The Pāli, Sanskrit and Tibetan texts indicate that his verse 
was spoken by Brahmā, king of the Saha world. ARAS WITE GERE), 
FEAS (KK), SN. I, p. 158 (Brahma) EAE (none given). 

parinubbta, parinirvrta. 

DN II p. 157g. The Pāli, Sanskrit, Tibetan, tb, VET, AREA and 
SN I p. 158) all state that this verse was spoken by Indra; the RAZA depicts 
it as being spoken by the Tathāgata, while the HÆ omits it. In the 
SN I p. 200 a god of the thirty-three devas recited it to Anuruddha. 

Pali: viipasama; Skt. vyupasama; Tib. hjig-par hgyur ba. 

DN II p. 157 g. The Pāli, 4478, KBBA, VERAS and SN I p.159 at- 
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tribute this verse to Anuruddha, the Sanskrit, Tibetan and APSA attribute 
it to an Aniruddha, while the HEHE omits it. 

Pāli: aneja, Skt. aniñjya. (The ¿ET RE, states AIR, which is identical 
with the Sanskrit). 

DN II p. 157 g. The Pāli, REA, EBA, SNI p. 159 attribute this verse 
to Anuruddha, the Tibetan and H 27k to Aniruddha, while it is not men- 
tioned in the 6647 (S and HYEMEA. 

DN II p. 157g; Therag. 1046. The Pāli, 38418, TERRAE, SN I p. 158, and 
Therag. 1046 attribute this verse to Ananda while the Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
AH EAR, as in the case of the other verses attribute it to Aniruddha. It is 
missing in the A ILA, REA. 

For a detailed discussion see Dr. Ui, Indotetsugaku Kenkyū Vol. IIl jp. 370-2. 


MOURNING His DEATH 

VI, 19. 

Ibid. 

This is a translation from the Sanskrit text, "athānyataro mahallakas tasyam 
velayam idam evamrūpam akālabhāsyam utsrstavān.” (Waldschmidt, S. 422). 
According to the Pāli text, Subhadda is said to have criticized the 
master, however, it is inconceivable for a man to criticize his master soon 
after he was allowed to become a disciple near the moment of the master's 
death. The KREA translates Subhadda as AR (p. 178b) and it also states that 
the man who criticized the master was named $ESH of the Šākya tribe. 
JORP ALES. ik PEBIE. (p. r89b). 

VI, 20. 

This is based upon the KREA (p. 189b) which states ‘WH; 

YI ES: 

It appears in Sanskrit as follows: raja Magadho ‘jataSatrur . . . Papiyaka Mallas, 
Calakalpakā Bulakā, Visnudvipiyaka brahmana, Ramagramiyakah Kraudya, 
Vaišālakā Licchavayah, Kāpilavāstavyāh Šākyās . . . Waldschmidt, S. 434-6). 
According to the Sanskrit text, each tribe dispatched armies. 

VI, 25; DN II p. 166 g. This verse cannot be found in any other text. As we 
compare the area of this verse among the texts considerable differences can 
be found (Waldschmidt, Op. cit. III S. 442-3), which leads us to conclude 
that initially there were simple words similar to this verse that later developed 
into the various explanations found among the texts. (Dr. Ui, op. cit, p. 373). 
In the Pāli text Pipphalivaniyā Moriyà made the request, while the Sanskrit 
states it was Pippalayo Māņavas. The HYRMEAS states it was 44 ARSE. 
VEER BA (T. p. 175a), the REA states it was MAR, AE (p. 
190b) and the VEfTRE states it was S&S&ERE A (p. 302). 

DN II pp. 167-8 g. 

H. Oldenberg, Buddha S. 111, Anm. 2. 
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